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Just a Word 


Our readers will be good enough to 
notice that in this number we have ar- 
ticles by spokesmen of the three main 
political groups of this country: Dr. 
Talcott Williams, dean of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, for Republi- 
canism; Mr. Norman Hapgood for 
Democracy, and Mr. John Spargo for 
Socialism. It is true that none of the 
three is a thick and thin party man, 
but this fits them all the better to 
speak for the abiding principles rath- 
er than for the temporary maneuvers 
of the parties. A party politician, as 
Chesterton said, is a man who might 
have belonged to any party. A Penrose 
born in Georgia would have been a 
Democrat and a Champ Clark born in 
Vermont a Republican, and there is 
many a Socialist whom wealth would 
have made a typical bourgeois; but 
Messrs. Williams, Hapgood and Spargo 
have reasons for the faith which is 
within them and that is why they are 
worth a hearing. 


Remarkable Remarks 


GABRIELLE GUENTHER—A woman really 
does not need legs. 


Ep. HowE—No husband could get along 
with Mary Pickford. 


HersertT Hoover—We are 
watching Rome burn. 


stolidly 


MARGARET WALTER—The place to see 
Paris frocks is in London, 


Cot. Henry WATTERSON—I am a pro- 
hibitionist—with modifications. 


Rev. Percy SticKNEY GRANT—If Christ 
went to the movies—He would approve. 


Hotsrook JacKsoN—We all overesti- 
mate the importance of the literary man. 


Lorp CoLEeRIpDGE—The increase in the ap- 
plications for divorce is due to a raised 
moral standard. 


QUEEN Marie or RuMANIA—Anyone 
who invests money here will get a return 
with a handsome profit. 


CHartes M. Scuwas—Never before in 
history has there been such an oppor- 
tunity for the successful man. 


Rev. Dr. Wiit1AM MANNING—Our pres- 
ent system of easy divorce is, in some re- 
spects, less moral than polygamy. 


CHARLES M. ScuwaB—Boys, you can 
have a good time in life or you can have 
a success in life, but you cannot have both. 


Moris Hititquit—The Democratic and 
Republican parties are revolutionary or- 
ganizations trying to overthrow constituted 
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American 


Government by 
lence. 


force and vio- 


THEDA BarA—It is very hard to live up 
to one’s reputation. 


J. Ramsay Macpona.tp— Revolution is 
the result of resistance offered to move- 
ments that cannot be resisted. 


SENATOR GorE—There are some who 
regard the President’s views as infallible 
excepting when they disagree with him. 


Este Fercuson—The average woman 
is more interested in the fashions displayed 
in the moving pictures than in the plots. 


EpwiIn WHITE GAILLARD—I do not be- 
lieve that it will ever be possible to stop 
book stealing from large public libraries. 


M. L. BLUMENTHAL—When a man at- 
tends an amateur dramatic performance, 
that is an indication he has a daughter in 
the cast. 


Rev. P. Novatus, St. Mary’s Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona—Entrance into this 
church is forbidden to women wearing low- 
necked dresses, 


RoBertT QUILLEN—The _ endurance-test 
movie kiss, popularly known as a clinch, 
is not properly a kiss but a form of adhe- 
sion closely resembling vulcanizing. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 
HoMER CUMMINGS—I have come to the 
conclusion that the Republicans have no 
real experience in legislating for anything 
but special interests. 


New Plays 


Betty, Be Good. A bedroom farce set to 
music and varied with all the popular 
styles of dancing; Hawaiian, Egyptian, 
clog and eccentric. (Casino Theater.) 


The Dance of Death. All of Strindberg’s 
characters are more or less crazy, but the 
Theater Guild are able to make them sufli- 
ciently real to grip the audience as in- 
tensely as in “John Ferguson” and “Jane 
Clegg.” (Garrick Theater.) 


His Chinese Wife. Whatever injustice 
we may do to the Chinese in real life we 
make up for it in the theater. This is the 
fourth popular play dealing with racial 
inter-marriage and in all of them the East 
shows up better than the West. Very well 
acted. (Belmont Theater.) 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the English novel- 
ist, so well known here, is now engaged 
in writing a dramatized version of her 
story, “Miss Fingal,’ which proved such 
a popular success in America when it first 
appeared. Mrs. Clifford hopes that the play 
will be ready for production in the autumn, 
and it is quite possible that it may appear 
in New York even before it is staged in 
London. 
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The Instrument of the Immortals 














the musical world. He was a composer, not of 

musical scores, but of musical instruments. His 
master-work was a piano. Liszt wrote to him: “Even 
to my piano-weary fingers the Steinway affords a 
new delight.” 

From that day to this the Steinway has been the 
piano which the world has chosen to interpret the | 
compositions of the great. The music of the Immor- 
tals and the instrument of the Immortals live on 
together. They are inseparable. In homes where 
you find the one there also is the other. 


r SHREE score years ago a new genius burst upon 
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Hoover—And the Rest 


A Summing-Up of Personal Interviews with the 
Eleven Most Probable Candidates for President 


By Bruce Bliven 
Managing Editor of the New York Globe 








N the past few weeks 

I have traveled some 

5000 miles to inter- 

view the eleven lead- 
ing Presidential candi- 
dates, including four 
Democrats and seven Re- 
publicans, and I have 
spent many weary hours 
in reading their collected 
addresses, and things 
written about them by 
their admiring friends 
and publicity agents. I 
have asked each candidate 
the same list of questions, 
thinking to get his point 
of view on the ten out- 
standing questions of the 
day, and I have published 
the results in a series of 
interviews syndicated in a 
number of newspapers 
thruout the country. It is 
impossible to go thru such 
an experience without 
drawing some deductions 
regarding the personali- 
ties of these men, not as 








found. The  shop-worn 
4 phrase beloved of high 
school orators has really 
come true: Civilization 
stands at the parting of 
the ways, and the man 
who lives at the “other” 
endof Pennsylvania 
avenue for the next four 
years will have more to do 
with keeping the destiny 
of all mankind than any 
other living soul during 
the same period. 

It is a desperate, a sa- 
cred and an awful respon- 
sibility which rests upon 
the man who dares offer 
himself to be the leader of 
his country in such an 
hour of trial. Does such a 
spirit animate the candi- 
dates? 

It is difficult to discuss 
this question without 
seeming presump- 
tuous. Nothing is easier, 
and nothing is more con- 
temptible than for a little 








party hitching posts, but ‘Vide World 
as human beings. What 
sort of men are they? 

What is the best and what is the worst that the coun- 
try may hope and fear from the election of next No- 
vember ? 

Let me say at once that I found only two men of 
eleven who struck me as being completely and gro- 
tesquely inadequate for the office for which they have 
offered themselves. Of any of the other nine it could 
safely be said that he would make a “perfectly good” 
President—as good, for instance, as William McKin- 
ley. Any one of them could have filled the chair well 
enough in those far-off happy times before the world 
woke up and found itself lunatic. 

But there is no blinking the fact that thes2 are not 
ordinary times. They call not merely for a good citizen 
in the White House, but for the best citizen that can be 


Herbert C. Hoover 


man to disparage a big 
one, seeking thereby to 
magnify his own importance. Yet I must run the risk 
of this charge and record the plain fact that only one 
man of the eleven candidates seemed to regard the 
Presidency as a position which it would tax all his 
powers to fill. If any of the others, alone in his cham- 
ber in the dead of night, is assailed with doubt or 
catches his breath in terror at the magnitude of the 
enterprise upon which he has launched himself, they 
concealed it admirably when I called upon them. The 
one diffident exception was Hoover. 

There is a set of psychological stigmata, to use a 
highbrow term, which seems to be Shared by all poli- 
ticians. This is not, of course, due to the fact that poli- 
tics gives men those characteristics. On the contrary, 
men possessing those characteristi¢s. go into politics. 
They are not unlike the traits which are shared by 
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most actors, most clergymen, and many male school teach- 
ers. There is no reason to assume that possessing this type 
of mind unfits a man in any way for fulfilling the office of 
chief executive. 

These eleven candidates are strikingly similar in an- 
other way, and that is in regard to their views. There are 
many people who would have us believe that nowadays 
public opinion in America is dividing into two armed 
camps; that the warfare between the classes, between re- 
actionary and radical, is growing as fanatical and bitter as 
was the trouble between North and South in 1861. If this 
be true, at least ten of the eleven candidates are on the 
same side. I could not discover that the Democratic candi- 
dates were any more liberal in their point of view than the 
Republicans, or vice versa. There were, of course, individual 
differences, but in the main these were surprisingly slight. 
Perhaps I can indicate clumsily what I mean by saying 
that if you were to put the most reactionary conservative 
whom you know at the right end of a twelve-inch ruler, and 
the most violent radical you know at the left end, the 
eleven Presidential candidates, I should say, would be found 
between the fourth and the sixth inch from the right! The 
three men who struck me as being most liberal were John- 
son, Republican; Hoover, Republican, and McAdoo, Demo- 
crat. The three men who struck me as being most conserva- 
tive were Wood, Republican; Palmer, Democrat, and But- 
ler, Republican. Yet I have no doubt that the last three 
gentlemen named would all protest indignantly against any 
such classification, believing that they are thoroly loyal 
to liberal principles. I can indicate the striking similarity 
of views among all eleven candidates by quoting from a 
recent newspaper article on this subject in which I said: 

“All the candidates of both parties say practically the 
same thing regarding Bolshevism. Not one of them—not 
even Attorney General Palmer—professes to have any real 
fear of a Bolshevist uprising in the United States. 

“All of them have the same idea, generally speaking, 
about industrial unrest. They all want labor to get ‘a little 
more’ than before the war. But they don’t seem to want 
labor to get so much more that other elements in the com- 
munity will be distrest. 

“They all demand a business administration, and with 
one breath they declare that increased production is the so- 
lution of the high cost of living problem, Only one or two 
seem to realize the part which currency inflation plays. 

“They all demand a reduction of taxes, and several of the 
Republicans seem to wish the burden of our war debt to be 
postponed for some other generation to pay. 

“They all profess friendliness to labor to the extent of 
approving collective bargaining, but not one of them was 
very eager or hearty in his endorsement of this principle. 

“Practically all the candidates of both parties are in 
favor of unrestricted immigration. 

“There are two issues, of course, in regard to which 
there is a split along party lines: The League of Nations, 
and the tariff. All the Republicans except Hoover seem to 
believe that party loyalty requires them to be unfriendly or 
hostile to the League, tho only Johnson seemed to me sincere 
in this belief. All the Democrats seemed to feel that sup- 
port of the League is demanded of them, tho I should say 
that this was not much more than lip service, except in the 
case of McAdoo. In spite of the fact that every economic 
condition which existed when the tariff was first made a 
Republican principle has been turned on its head, every 
Republican candidate feels that he must beat the big bass 
drum in favor of high tariff. One candidate, who shall be 
nameless here, came out firmly in favor of a tariff which 
should aid in building up Europe’s war-shattered indus- 
tries!” 

From the point of view of the neutral observer no candi- 
dacy is more interesting than that of Herbert Hoover; and 
certainly no candidacy has been [Continued on page 297 
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A Memorial Day Promise 
By Elizabeth Hamm 


RIGHT and warm and sunny dawned the 

thirtieth of May one year ago in France. My 

first Memorial’ Day! I looked from my window 

in the little shell-torn house where I had found 
work, a home, and a measure of contentment, and the 
blue sky shining thru a shell-hole in the opposite roof 
swam before my eyes, and my heart contracted. I 
could not go to crown my own white cross with roses, 
for it stood too far away on a battlefield of Lorraine, 
one of a snowy field of crosses where five thousand of 
our dear boys lie sleeping within the shadow of Mont 
de Sec. 

In all of the American 
cemeteries there were to be 
beautiful ceremonies, and we 
had planned to attend the one 
nearest our headquarters, 
leaving the doors of the busy 
office of the American Com- 
mittee. closed for one day, 
while we paused to do honor 
to our dead. Until the very 
last moment I thought to go, 
and then my courage failed. I 
feared to hear taps. Coward- 
ly! He would not have liked 
me to be cowardly, and just 
as soon as the camions bear- 
ing away our blue-uniformed 
group had turned the corner 
beyond the old chateau gates, 
I felt ashamed, and tried to 
think of something I might 
do for him, Just then one of 
my b st and smallest friends 
came toddling down the road 
toward where I stood forlorn- 
ly in the doorway, and held 
out both hands full of flowers 
“for Madame ’Amm,-’ It gave 
me an idea. I knew of no American graves in the vicin- 
ity, altho some American boys must certainly have 
fallen there, but on the height above Blerancourt seven 
crosses marked the resting place of unknown poilus, the 
town’s heroic defenders. 

“Eglantine,” I said, “run and tell the children in 
Blerancourt to be here in an hour and to bring all the 
flowers they can carry. Run quick! Tell Berangere to 
help you.” 

Promptly on the hour named the children gathered 
about me, in clean aprons, and each carefully holding a 
big bouquet—all the lovely flowers of France—fragrant 
syringa, gay marguerites, roses and pansies, iris purple 
and gold, the very essence of the Spring. We were fifty 
in all, and we formed in line, two by two, the littlest in 
front with excited, happy eyes—for this was to be their 
very own “Fete of Flowers,” and they were to deck the 
graves of brave men where they lay lonely and uncared- 
for on the hill. 

As we filed up the winding street the people of Bleran- 
court came to their doorways and smiled in sympathy, 
and some followed us at a little distance. We went past 
the church, still beautiful in its destruction, up a narrow 
footpath to the pine-clad hill-top. I looked back over 
the flower-laden ranks of my small army, and met a 
smile on every face, yet the young voices were hushed, 





Western Newspaper Union 
“I will be godfather to this American. I promise you to 
care for this grave faithfully and to love this soldier as 
a comrade who has died for me,” said Fernand Prieur, 
a little French boy who had found the grave of an 
unknown American in a wood. His spirit is also the spirit 
of the French who decorated these American graves 

along the Aisne 


for there was awe mingled with the children’s happi- 
ness, 

By the seven graves on the hill we paused and formed 
a close circle. Upon each cross hung a pathetic helmet 
with its bullet-hole telling the last tragic story, and 
scattered all about the ground were grim reminders of 
war, bits of torn clothing, gas masks, cartridge shells. 
But below us rolling clear away to the fallen giant of 
Coucy le Chateau the country was outspread in fairness 
and peace, covered so tenderly by Nature that the scars 
and wounds of battle were invisible. Blue hills and green 
valleys were bathed in soft 
noontide haze, and here and 
there the rich brown earth 
lay ploughed and full of prom- 
ise. From the village came a 
faint echo of laughter and 
singing, where three months 
before had been silent dis- 
couragement. From the woods 
over the way a cuckoo called 
the hour. 

I talked to the children a 
little, and then they decked 
the graves, all so sweet and 
earnest that it was charming 
to watch. They themselves 
with fragrant names—Rose, 
Eglantine, and Marguerite— 
held the fairest promise of 
this first springtime in a 
France restored to peace. 
The graves looked lovely, and 
loved, when the last flower 
was laid in place. As they 
worked the children chattered 
to me, and one of them, 
my favorite Fernand, whose 
father was killed in the battle 
of the Marne, asked me if he 
could choose a grave “for my own, to bring fresh flowers 
to every week.” “He will be my god-son, this poor un- 
known,” he added, “and I will love him.” 

Finally we chanted in unison a prayer for the dead. 
And I breathed my own thankfulness for all the love 
and hope and innocence that rose from that sunny hill- 
top to Him whom the children call the “Good God.” 

But the best was yet to come. Late in the afternoon, 
working in my office, I raised my eyes to see Fernand 
in the doorway. Very shyly he held out a note. “Pour 
vous, Madame ’Amm,” he whispered, and slipped away. 
I opened it and read: 

DEAR MADAME: 

I walked again in the woods this afternoon, and I 
found an abandoned grave. The wooden cross had upon it 
nothing but “American, Unknown.” I have asked Marcel 
Guilbert to be godfather to the soldier that I chose this 
morning, and I will be godfather to this American. I prom- 
ise you to care for this grave faithfully, and to love this 
soldier as a comrade who has died for me. 

And so, American mother, whose boy fell so far away, 
and who lies you know not where, be sure that he is 
loved and cared for “faithfully, as a comrade” who gave 
his life that these flowers of France may grow to in- 
herit a new and better world. 

Blerancourt, France 
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Zero Hour Along the Marne 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 






By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 





HE ssitua- | 
‘tion lead- 
ing di- 
rectly to 
the Aisne-Marne . 
counter - offensive 
was created by 
the Germans 
themselves. They 
offered to their 
opponents an op- 
portunity which 
was seized by 
Marshal Foch so 
skilfully that his 
conduct of this 
one battle, had he 
never commanded 
in another, would 
have assured him 
a high place 


, 


” 








American and 
French divisions 
in front line 
and ten in sup- 
port, attacked the 
eleven German 
divisions holding 
the western side 
of the salient be- 
tween Chateau- 
Thierry and the 
hights south of 
Soissons, The re- 
sult was not for a 
moment in doubt. 
Unable greatly to 
reinforce the line 
attacked and with 
their own attack- 
ing troops be- 
) tween Reims 








among the world’s 
great captains. 
Believing t hem- 
selves to be still 
possessed of the superiority of numbers, in mid-July 
the Germans determined to utilize their mass of re- 
serves in an attempt to enlarge the Marne salient on its 
southeastern side by driving down to the Marne at 
Epernay, at the same time enveloping and capturing 
Reims by a simultaneous advance in the Champagne 
east of that city, which advance should penetrate south- 
ward to Chalons, the whole front of attack thus over- 
running the line of the Marne, separating Paris from 
Verdun and seriously threatening the line of the French 
eastern frontier fortresses from Verdun to Belfort. 

From the partial information which we at present 
possess we know that at the time of making this attack, 
which was launched on July 15, the Germans had a 
mass of reserve troops amounting to about sixty-three 
divisions. We know, also, that two days after com- 
mencing the attack they had reinforced the eighteen 
divisions already in line between Chateau-Thierry and 
the region of Suippes, in the Champagne, to a total 
strength of about thirty-eight divisions with eleven 
more in close support. Their general reserve was thus 
reduced very greatly, most of it being in the neighbor- 
hood of the British front. 

In acting as it had done, the German High Command 
had assumed that Marshal Foch had no reserve force 
of sufficient strength to venture a counter-attack. But 
he had, in fact, thanks chiefly to the rapid coming of 
the Americans, a mass of maneuver of seventy-two 
divisions. Having learned accurately beforehand, thru 
his excellent Service of Intelligence, the time and place 
of the German offensive, he disposed twenty-seven di- 
visions to meet it with nineteen more in close support. 
These were ample to stop the attack in its tracks from 
Chateau-Thierry to Suippes and to force the close en- 
gagement of all the opposed German divisions. Shrewd- 
ly judging that the Germans would not dare remove 
many more of their reduced number of reserves from 
the front of the now reinforced and refreshed British 
armies, on July 18 Marshal Foch, with twelve strong 
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Previously occupied by German machine guns, these partially wrecked buildings in 
the vicinity of Nesles, north of Ourcq, were made habitable for billets by men of 
the 308th Engineers, 42nd Division 


and Chateau- 
Thierry immi- 
nently threatened 
in rear, the Ger- 
mans had no choice but to retreat from the Marne 
salient as rapidly as possible. The initiative was lost 
to them and they never regained it. 

In this far-flung battle, so curiously divided, from 
the Allied standpoint, into a defensive phase east of 
Chateau-Thierry and an offensive phase north of it, 
which, never overlapping, yet reacted vitally the one 
upon the other, American troops bore a part far more 
conspicuous than ever before. In the defensive phase 
their part was, to say the least, very important; in the 
offensive phase it was the absolutely determining fac- 
tor for victory. In the subsequent pursuit to the Vesle 
our divisions again had work of great, tho perhaps 
not of supreme, importance. 

First and last during the operations nine American 
divisions were engaged. Of these, the 3rd, the 28th and 
the 42nd took part in the defensive battle and, subse- 
quently, in the pursuit to the Vesle; the Ist, 2nd, 4th 
and 26th participated in the counter-offensive and of 
these the 4th later on entered into the pursuit. One di- 
vision, the 32nd, was engaged in the pursuit only and 
one, the 77th, entered the battle as a relieving division 
after the line had become stabilized on the Vesle. Thus 
approximately 75,000 American troops were engaged 
in the defensive battle, 100,000 in the counter-offensive 
and, counting the divisions which entered the fight a 
second time as well as those which first made their ap- 
pearance then 125,000 in the pursuit. In themselves 
these numbers are formidable. But it is to be borne in 
mind, in measuring the magnitude of this epoch-mark- 
ing battle, that, altho the American divisions all occu- 
pied sectors of capital importance, they constituted but 
a minor percentage of the whole vast Franco-American 
battle array and that they fought: not on a front ex- 
clusively American but by divisions scattered along the 
line of conflict. The day of the united American army 
was yet to come. 

The defensive phase of this mighty drama, this be- 
ginning of the end, opened at 3:20 o’clock on the morn- 
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THE 


ing of July 15, the “zero hour” at which the infantry 
masses of the armies of General von Buelow and Gen- 
eral von Mudra, of the Army Group of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, moved to the attack along the 
front, about one hundred kilometers in length, extend- 
ing from the eastern edge of Chateau-Thierry nearly 
to the edge of the Argonne Forest, on the further side 
of the plains of Champagne. At both extremities of the 
Allied front opposing them it happened that American 
troops were in line. General Joseph T. Dickman’s 3rd 
Division, with the 28th Division under General Charles 
H. Muir in support, was defending the south side of 
the Marne from Chateau-Thierry eastward to the Jaul- 
gonne Bend. These two divisions formed part of the 
French 38th Corps, of General Dagoutte’s 6th Army. 
The 42nd United States Division, under General 
Charles T. Menoher, held the third line of defense in 
the Suippes sector of the Champagne, about thirty 
kilometers east of Reims. It was operating’as part of 
the French 21st Corps, of General Gouraud’s 4th Army. 

General Gouraud, one of the ablest and most success- 
ful of the French army commanders, had arranged for 
meeting the anticipated German attack by a system of 
so-called “elastic defense” 
which embodied some de- 
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intermediate position. In case the latter should be brok- 
en thru, General Menoher’s division stood in support in 
the third position, with General M. J. Lenihan’s 83rd 
Brigade on the right, behind the French 170th Division, 
and General R. A. Brown’s 84th Brigade on the left, be- 
hind the French 13th Division. There were still other 
systems of trenches further to the rear which could be 
occupied in case of need. Three advance battalions of 
the 42nd Division were disposed between French bat- 
talions in the intermediate position. 

When the German troops swept forward upon the 
Allied front line they found themselves caught there 
under the French and American counter-barrage, while 
the gallant resistance of the delaying detachments 
caused them to become somewhat disorganized and to 
lose their impetus so that they came before the inter- 
mediate position only about 7:00 a. m. Checked here, 
they fought furiously, but to no purpose, to continue 
their progress. The advanced American battalions bore 
their share of this conflict with fine courage, one bat- 
talion of Colonel Benson C. Hough’s 166th Regiment, 
of Ohio infantry, repulsing seven distinct attacks be- 
fore noon. Two companies of Alabamians of the 167th 

Infantry, Colonel William 





P. Screws’ regiment, act- 





cided improvements over 
the defensive distribution 
in depth which had al- 
ready been practiced on 
various fields. In the sec- 
tor in which the 42nd Di- 
vision lay, the front line 
was held lightly by delay- 
ing detachments of the 
French 13th and 170th 
Divisions, the mass of the 
troops of these divisions 
being concentrated for 
the real resistance on the 


issue of every month. 








This is the third of ten articles in which Captain 
Hanson tells the complete story of what the Ameri- 
can troops did on the battle line in France—a series 
written from a thoro study of the official records 
and with the background of actua) experience 
overseas. “Up the Line from Cantigny” was pub- 
lished in The Independent of March 27, and “Those 
Desperate Days at Chateau-Thierry” in the April 
24 number. The others will follow in the fourth 


ing with two companies of 
French infantry, _ bril- 
liantly recovered the only 
two strong points of the 
intermediate position into 
which the Germans had 
succeeded in penetrating. 
By noon the enemy, hav- 
ing suffered terrific 
losses, had already been 
thrown back everywhere 
in to the old Allied front 
line, where they sustained 
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On this general map of the operations of the American divisions, the shaded portions indicate the ground gained by the American 


troops alone or by American troops brigaded with other Allied units 
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A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By 5. W. Stratton 


Director of the United States Bureau of Standards 


N these days when the thoughts of most of us are 

turned again to the country’s peace-time activities, 

it is interesting to reflect that out of the great war 

much real good has resulted, entirely aside from 
and perhaps more definite in character than some of 
the so-called benefits of a political nature. 

In the fields of science and engineering, the develop- 
ment of certain devices and processes was undoubted- 
ly greatly hastened by the war, and altho many of the 
inventions which were developed thru military neces- 
sity now appear to have an almost equal value in the 
arts of peace, it is to be doubted if these improvements 
would have been put into actual commercial use in the 
normal course of events for many years. 

In the development of these new devices and meth- 
ods of production, the Bureau of Standards has taken 
a prominent part. It was recognized early in the war 
that close coéperation between the Bureau and the 
Army and Navy would be necessary, in order to give 
to the military and naval establishments the benefits of 
the latest scientific developments. Modern warfare is so 
largely dependent upon science that the work which 
the Bureau carried out may be regarded as of the first 
importance and this fact was very clearly recognized by 
the military authorities and they, at all times, were 
very generous in the credit which they gave to the Bu- 
reau for its undertakings. 

It was likewise fortunate that the Bureau’s organiza- 
tion is such that it was able to change from a peace- 
time to a war basis with the least possible interruption 
in its service, and at the close of hostilities, to again 
turn, without confusion or delay, to its regular in- 
vestigational work. 

It would be interesting to nearly everyone, whether 
a scientist or not, to catalog the list of achievements 
toward the successful accomplishment of which the 
Bureau lent its aid, but such a list would be entirely 
too long to be covered 


of the outstanding accomplishments brought about in 
part thru the efforts of the Bureau of Standards, which 
were carried out as a result of the war, but now have 
an important peace-time value 

The determination of the direction of a source of 
radio waves was a matter of great-war-time im- 
portance, since to discover the location of an enemy 
radio station, and, if possible, suppress it, is almost as 
essential as it is to successfully establish one of our 
own and to safely transmit messages. It was with the 
object of aiding the army and navy in this detection 
work that the radio direction finder developed for fog 
signalling was turned over for military use. 

Briefly, this is a device for receiving radio waves 
and indicating thru a very simple mechanism the di- 
rection from which they come, It consists of a coil of 
wire carried by a suitable light framework which may 
be turned in any direction about a vertical axis. This 
framework is rigidly attached to what amounts to an 
indicating arm while a dial over which this travels 
forms a part of the stationary base of the instrument. 
Current is induced in this movable coil by the radio 
waves and may be detected thru ordinary receivers. 
This current is loudest when the plane of the coil is 
perpendicular to the direction from which the waves 
come, Therefore, by slowly turning the coil, the direc- 
tion of a radio sending station may be established with 
considerable accuracy. This device has been properly 
spoken of as a radio compass and it is as a compass 
that it promises to find its greatest commercial appli- 
cation. One has only to consider the value of such an 
instrument on shipboard. 

Imagine the vessel surrounded by a dense fog at 
night and approaching a dangerous coast. Under such 
weather conditions, even the powerful beams from a 
lighthouse are often lost in the general obscurity; 
sound signals might perhaps be heard, but only for a 
limited distance, and 








in the scope of a short 
article. Besides, much 
of the assistance which 
the Bureau was able to 
render was of such a 
character that it never 
became a matter of of- 
ficial record. Consulta- 
tions were continually 
held between represen- 
tatives of the military 
and naval services and 
members of the Bu- 
reau’s staff, in which 
the latter gave their 
advice and assistance 
on an almost endless 
variety of subjects, 
such assistance neces- 
sarily being of a more 
or less informal char- 
acter. 

It may be of interest, 
however, to cite a few 
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Chinese Gold 
By Charles McMorris Purdy 


In a curio shop full of musty odors and dusted cobwebs 
There sits in calm repose an old copper candlestick— 
And in it is a candle the color of Chinese gold... . 
Black night folds itself about a junk 

Creaking with yellowed sails and heavy cargo. 

The slip of Chinamen’s bare feet across the decks, 
The slap of waves against the sides, 

A single light glimmering from the pinnacle. 

In the cargo there is gold—Chinese gold— 

Yellow, rich, mellowing—too much for one junk. 

A dark serpent glides along the side, noiseless, black. 
Over the rail something slides—only a rat, perhaps— 
Another rat;—but only one serpent, dark, invisible. 
Slip, slip go the Chinamen’s feet. 


The Chinamen’s feet no longer slip, slip. 
And the Chinese gold is red. 


the determination of 
the direction from 
which they come is al- 
waysa matter of 
doubt. The whistle and 
bell buoys of our 
coast, together with 
the fog signalling ap- 
paratus, have been val- 
uable aids to naviga- 
tion, but any one who 
has spent much time on 
shipboard knows the 
difficulty of determin- 
ing the direction of the 
sound from such ap- 
pliances and the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing 
it at all at compara- 
tively short distances 
above the roar of the 
wind and the noises on 
the vessel itself. 
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A Message from the Belgian Government to the American People 








Because We Both Love Liberty 


By Baron Emil de Cartier 


Ambassador from Belgium to the United States 





OMMUNITY of 

thought and sentiment 

between Belgians and 

Americans is no new 
thing. The Great War has 
served to make the two coun- 
tries know and understand 
each other better than ever— 
that is one of the good things 
that has come out of evil— 
but there has always existed 
between the two peoples a 
certain similarity of thought, 
especially in their aspirations 
for personal liberty and polit- 
ical independence. 

The American Revolution 
was a great inspiration to the 
Belgians. At that time the 
Provinces which now consti- 
tute the Belgian Kingdom 
were, like the American Col- 
onies, under the dominion of 
a foreign monarch. The Am- 
erican colonists, who had 
braved the perils of the sea 








way as the new American 
states guarded their rights. 

Sovereignty was vested in 
the whole, in the “body” of 
the Provinces, and this “body” 
was represented by a Federal 
“Congress” possessing legis- 
lative powers. 

Each Province was repre- 
sented in the Federal Congress 
by delegates, the number of 
votes being in proportion to 
the importance of the Prov- 
ince, In this respect the Bel- 
gian Federal Congress resem- 
bled the Americas Congress 
before the adoption of the 
“Connecticut Compromise” of 
1790, which provided for equal 
representation of each state 
in the Senate. 

The executive power of the 
Belgian Republic was vested 
in a “President,” who was 
elected by the “Congress.” 
The President was assisted 








and the unknown dangers of | deme ; 

on unexplored continent to hotograph from Press Illustrating 
secure greater liberty, had 
begun to free themselves from 
the yoke of a German king 
seated on the English throne. The Belgians, who had 
fought for liberty against the Germanic tribes and 
against the armies of Caesar, and who had zealously 
maintained their municipal and provincial privileges 
against the encroachments of medieval princes and 
foreign rulers, were beginning to feel the heavy hand 
of Joseph II, Emperor of Austria and Sovereign of the 
Belgian Provinces. 

The discontent of the Belgian Provinces came to a 
climax when, from 1786 to 1789, Joseph II endeavored 
to suppress the provincial privileges and ancient rights 
which the Belgians had obtained from Charles V in 
the sixteenth century. The fires glowing upon the Altar 
of Liberty in the New World had illuminated western 
Europe. In 1789 the Belgian patriots, under the leader- 
ship of Vonck and Van der Noot, rose against their 
Austrian rulers, and set up a “Federal Republic” under 
the name of “The Republic of the United Belgian 
Provinces.” 

It is interesting to note that, in drafting a Constitu- 
tion for their new republic, the Belgians were inspired 
by the Constitution of the United States of America. 

This Belgian Constitution, which was adopted in 
1790, bears a close resemblance to the “Articles of 
Confederation” adopted at Annapolis in 1777 and 
j - Constitution finally adopted at Philadelphia in 

The Belgian Republic was constituted as a “Confed- 
eration” of the Belgian Provinces. Each Province main- 
tained its complete internal autonomy, with its ancient 
privileges and cherished institutions, in much the same 


Baron Emil de Cartier, the first Belgian Ambassador to e ae 
the United States, was a member of the Supreme Committees: for Political Af- 
Economic Council of the Peace Conference 


by a Secretary of State; in the 
Congress there were three 


fairs, for Legislative Affairs, 
and for Financial Affairs. 

It seems, perhaps, somewhat remarkable that, in 
adopting a Constitution, the Belgians should have been 
inspired by distant America rather than by their neigh- 
bor, the new French Republic. 

During the early days of American independence, 
there had been much intercourse between the United 
States and the Belgian Provinces. The Belgians not 
only sympathized with the American aspirations for in- 
dependence, but had started up a very important trade 
with the new republic of the west. As early as 1783 a 
Belgian Consul General, Baron de Beelen, had been sent 
to America to negotiate a treaty of commerce. Quite an 
important business between the two countries was car- 
ried on in Belgian glass, cloth, linen, laces, et cetera, 
and American furs, tobacco, sugar and other products. 

While this intercourse had its effect in introducing 
American ideas into Belgium, it seems probable that 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States as 
a model for the Constitution of the Belgian Republic 
was due, more directly, to the influence of Lafayette. 

The “Republic of the United Belgian Provinces,” on 
account of internal dissensions, disappeared after one 
year of existence, and with it disappeared its Constitu- 
tion. But, in this episode, the remarkable similarity of 
the form of government adopted by the Americans and 
the Belgians, a century and a half ago, at the moment 
when each nation had just liberated itself from foreign 
domination, is symbolized that love of liberty and inde- 
pendence which is the ideal of the people of Belgium and 
the people of the United States. 

Washington, D. C. 








been successful in their organized effort, begun a 

full year ago, to prevent any one candidate from 
entering the Republican Convention with a majority or 
an overmastering strength which would lead to a majority. 
No one candidate has this strength. With the delegates all 
chosen, about half the convention is “uninstructed.” 

When Tilden began forty-four years ago the plan of 
having “uninstructed” delegates and since, this has meant 
a screen for some one candidate. This is not true now. In- 
stead, “uninstructed” means that nearly half the delegates, 
perhaps on second ballot a majority, are men friendly 
to the organized machinery of the party. They believe in 
this machinery. They are not controlled by it, save a few, 
but are “responsive” to it and to its leaders. They know 
them. They have acted with them in the past. They “can 
do business” with them, business for just and high public 
interests, for party interests, for personal interest, but 
still “business.” This “uninstructed” vote has a sincere be- 
lief and conviction that the tempestuous ocean of 9,000,000 
Republican voters needs wise experienced pilots for the 
Republican Convention, with a motto overhead for the 
other passengers, “Don’t talk to the man at the wheel.” 

The “uninstructed” are particularly certain that this is 
necessary now that Hiram Johnson has started such a 
storm by ripping open the bags of his eloquence and 
rocked the Republican party and its pilots with such a 
tidal wave of radicalism as was never seen before. They 
want, therefore, that the Republican Convention should be 
a “deliberative body” at Chicago. Of the 450 to 500 “unin- 
structed delegates, a strong majority, probably 300 to 400, 
honestly want to select the best candidate that can (a) 
carry the country (else why nominate?), (b) will be lib- 
eral rather than radical or “stand-pat” and (c) give us 
peace and restore the quiet prosperous days from 1905 to 
1912, of “sane” measures. 

But “deliberation” is various. Inside of this sober, re- 
spectable body are also men busy deliberating what they 
can get for a vote, principally from the South, or at what 
political price they can sell their souls or possibly even 
their party and country. 

This pretty plan for a hand-picked candidate selected 
by hand-picked delegates started with a common under- 
standing between Republican leaders in New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio, with rich 
California friends who were expected to get a “diamond 
cinch” on Hiram Johnson by making a national campaign 
otherwise impossible to a poor man with no means. The 
pivot of this easy way with dissenting radicals was the 
eighty votes from New York, with the two New England 
states, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Alas, Ohio went to pieces 
under Harding, Pennsylvania has grown weak behind Pen- 
rose, and New York has split wide open, to unite later or 
not as the case may be. 

From the Republican Convention in 1860 which nom- 
inated Lincoln, an undying feud has existed, on one side, 
between the solid Republican vote and its leaders from St. 
Lawrence County in Northeast New York, New England 
dyed-thru Republican counties to where Republican South- 
west New York is close to the Republican Western Reserve 
of Ohio and, on the other, in counties heavily Democratic, 
the organized Republican machine from Albany to New 
York and often Brooklyn: 

These last leaders have no Republican majorities and no 
scruples. In 1860, the predecessors of these men were for 
Seward. He was beaten and Lincoln was nominated. Can 
the Republican Convention in 1920 at Chicago find and 
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[: associated leaders of the Republican party have 


The Free for All at Chicago 


By Talcott Williams 






nominate a Lincoln? Not if these machine leaders can help 
it. They are much weakened by the New York split. Hiram 
Johnson may dominate by sheer personal force. The votes 
divided between Wood, Lowden and the rest have no lead- 
ers apparently equal to organizing a new majority. Low- 
den comes nearest to it. The leaders can “do business” with 
him. Still, as before, the two leading, to whom the “unin- 
structed” can turn, are Governor Coolidge and Nicholas 
Murray Butler. The last has put forth a strong personal 
platform, the best yet. A third unknown may appear. 
Hoover may come forward in a deadlock. 

But the Republican Convention will begin, half divided 
between Wood, Johnson, Lowden and others, but ready to 
hear the call of a possible majority for someone else; half 
“uninstructed” and ready to crystallize on a new “sane” 
man, led by a score of “leaders” who alone know how each 
of the delegates came to be elected, where they are lodged 
at Chicago, who are their friends and how they can be 
“approached” for good and for evil, for fair or for foul. 
These be great odds in getting a majority to select a 
candidate, when a thousand men are herded in strange 
hotels. 

Out of this smoke screen will come the Republican 
candidate selected by the manipulation of the few or the 
sudden desire of the many for some one candidate. The 
platform will compromize on the Treaty and the League, 
leaving the actual policy to be settled by the Republican 
Administration, if there is one. This is a grave risk. If 
the Democratic party is for the Treaty and the League, 
with a good candidate, many Republicans will vote for 
the League. 


The Fall in Prices 


T has been noted that the recent slump in prices affected 
nearly everything in some degree—except food. There is 
a reason for that exception. High prices of manufactured 
goods can be met by economy in expenditure, but high 
prices of food can only be met by increased production. 
You can live without pictures 
You can live without books 
But civilized man 
Cannot live without cooks. 


McAdoo 


By Norman Hapgood 


HE Democrats have one advantage over the Repub- 
licans. There is at least a definite trend toward a 
standard-bearer who is the ablest available man in 
the party. The Republicans have been squabbling about 
Wood, Johnson, Lowden, Harding, Knox, and various dark 
horses, showing little disposition to get behind Hoover, the 
only one of their candidates who measures up to the 
emergency. The Democrats, however, seem to realize that 
McAdoo is the man fit for the staggering job. If he is 
elected, he will make a president capable of succeeding in 
a time of gigantic problems; and he has a much better 
chance to be elected than seemed conceivable six months 
ago. 

The qualities that have brought McAdoo where he is, 
with no accidental advantages, are a most rapid intelli- 
gence, brilliant imagination, high executive ability, and 
unfaltering courage. Also he knows the United States, 
east and west, south and north, and he understands politics, 
which is important in getting on with Congress, in making 
appointments, in formulating issues before the public. 
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iliey mn Memphis Commercial Appeal 


He needs less dope and more exercize 


Why get panicky? You could cut off 
a lot of tail and still have a pretty 
good cat 

c) 1920, New York Tribune. Inc. 


Brown in the Chuwago Daily News 





Superior Man! 


How Does 
It Strike 
You? 
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Stimson in Dayton Daily News 


Better put on chains! 





What’s the matter? Why doesn’t he 
teeter? 
Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 











Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


With his back to the wall 
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He is right on all the issues and he knows his way around 
the world. 

Among the most intelligent political students of my 
acquaintance the opinion prevails that McAdoo was the 
most resourceful Secretary of the Treasury since the days 
of Hamilton and Gallatin. It fell to him to take a leading 
part in securing in the Federal Reserve Act a new system 
of credit and currency, without which we should have fared 
badly when the war broke, to defend and explain the new 
system, and to take the lead in putting it into operation. 
Some of the opposition that was made by leading bankers 
I shall talk about when I can spare more space, and how 
their opposition was met by Mr. Wilson and Mr. McAdoo. 
When the European war started all Wall Street feared a 
panic. The energetic assistance of the treasury, and the 
sound conditions on which it lent its assistance, also make 
a big story, which will play a stirring part when it is 
made clear in the campaign. As the war progressed, and 
as we came into it, there was put on the treasury the 
burden of providing in three years over $43,000,000,000, 
or more than we had spent altogether in the preceding 127 
years since the formation of the nation. The huge financial 
machine worked with perfect smoothness. The Treasury 
department was enlarged with the ablest men available in 
the country. It included innumerable activities, among them 
the greatest insurance enterprises in the history of the 
world, and there was no break-down anywhere. 

In wartime, railroads are an important weapon. The 
Government took them over. As if McAdoo did not have 
enough to do already, he was selected as the man who must 
guide this new enterprise. I venture to say that the speed 
with which the railroads were used to get supplies and 
men where they were needed was one of the most powerful 
and one of the least costly branches of our war activity. 
Let nobody imagine that if McAdoo is nominated the Gov- 
ernment’s management of the railroads will be on the 
defensive. It will be shown how every car, every locomo- 
tive, every employee was treated as a soldier, and how 
impossible it would have been for Pershing and his boys 
to have accomplished their triumph without the smooth 
and rapid railroad work at home, and how England, France 
and Italy might have staggered and slipped for lack of 
sustenance if the vast supplies of the United States had 
not in the emergencies found their way with uninterrupted 
speed to the place they were needed at the moment they 
were needed. 

In our foreign relations also, if McAdoo is nominated, 
there will be no fear, no pussy-footing. The voters will 
know immediately, and without any trimming, precisely 
what Mr. McAdoo believes this country owes to itself and 
to the world, and the Republicans will be hard pressed to 
avoid stating a positive, constructive plan of their own, 
instead of merely barking away at the agreement reached 
by most of the other nations and our own executive. 

Such is the mere outline of the direction in which 
McAdoo will run a campaign. There are dozens of other 
attributes of the man, all combining into a fighter of the 
first class, and a fighter for the right. 


A Choice of Evils 


ANY newspapers have pointed out, with no little jus- 

tice, the defects of the direct primary. It fails to 
bring out the voters, it arbitrarily limits the choice of 
candidates by the early dates fixed for “getting on the 
ballot,” it hampers the freedom of the delegates to the 
National Convention, it is enormously expensive and puts 
a premium on self-advertisement, and in many states it is 
open to members of hostile parties. There is just one ar- 
gument in its favor: the old system was worse. Is it be- 
yond the power of American political intelligence to de- 
vise a method of nomination which will really make the 
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nominee the popular choice of the rank and file of the 
party? 


Uncle Sam and the League 


They are all out of step but me. 


Rhode Island 


HE United States is now in the position that Rhode 

Island was in after all the other states had adopted the 
Constitution. It is awkward, uncomfortable and undigni- 
fied to be shivering on the brink of a league of states or a 
League of Nations when everybody else is already enjoying 
the swim. And you have to dive in the end, after all. Ask 
Rhode Island. 


Sane Socialism 
By John Spargo 

HE outcome of the struggle in the recent convention 

of the Socialist party adds to the evidence that thru- 
out the international Socialist movement a reaction 
against Bolshevism has set in. Socialists everywhere are 
recognizing that so-called proletarian communism—which 
is neither proletarian nor communistic—is the world’s most 
dangerous menace to Socialism and are aligning against it. 

Recently an American gentleman was shown, in the 
office of the Socialist party of Italy, which has defended 
and supported the Russian régime, a significant document. 
It was a report to the party directorate by one of its mem- 
bers, Morgari, upon the spread of Bolshevism. The report, 
based upon extensive investigation, said that the party 
must be roused to fight Bolshevism as its most deadly ene- 
my. Political reasons prevented the publication of the re- 
port, but the party directorate decided to be governed by 
its recommendations. 

The victory of the forces of sane Socialism led by Messrs. 
Hillquit and Berger over the pro-Communist and pro-Bol- 
shevist forces led by Messrs. Engdahl and Tucker indicates 
that a similar decision has been reached by the responsible 
leaders of Socialism here. Henceforth we shall see Ameri- 
ean Socialists fighting Bolshevism as uncompromizingly as 
Marx fought Bakunin. 

In the convention the extremists of the Left Wing want- 
ed a platform and resolutions which would uphold the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” and most of the other vicious 
and reactionary nonsense which Russian Communism has 
revived. The orthodox Socialists wanted a platform and 
resolutions committing the party to orderly legal processes, 
to constructive social reforms to help the transition to So- 
cialism, and to the strictest reliance upon the conviction and 
will of the majority. That this element should win by de- 
cisive majorities in a convention meeting under conditions 
of irritation and exasperation calculated to provoke a vio- 
lent and vengeful spirit, is as important as it is encourag- 
ing. It shows that the Socialist party is regaining its bal- 
ance, and that in the future the revolutionary Communists 
will have to meet the opposition of the Socialists—a force su- 
perior to all the repressive and coercive measures that have 
been tried, or even proposed. The speech in which Victor 
L. Berger riddled its philosophy and aims will do more to 
weaken Bolshevism in America than a thousand prison sen- 
tences or deportations. 

This is the central fact of importance to the American 
public. Of course, there are some contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, some of them very sinister and others simply 
stupid. The standard bearer selected by the party has de- 
clared himself to be a Bolshevik. The party itself, thru the 
adoption of the report presented by Mr. Hillquit, becomes 
offiliated with the Third International, that creature of 
Lenin and his cohorts, which exists to spread over the 
world the very principles which the convention rejected. 
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By that same vote the party severs its connection with the 
Second International, and that just when the latter body 
is fighting Bolshevism. Finally, the convention demanded 
recognition of the Bolshevist Government of Russia, which 
Mr. Hillquit imaginatively described as “a responsible gov- 
ernment,” but Mr. Berger accurately described as a “dic- 
tatorship by the Communist party.” These and other incon- 
sistencies and contradictions reflect the confusion and chaos 
which has entered the Socialist parties everywhere. 

There could be no stronger support of the view of the 
convention here set forth than the bitter attack made upon 
the Socialist party by the Communist party in a letter to 
Mr. Debs immediately after the convention. The Socialist 
party is described as “the most dangerous enemy of the 
working class,” a “stinking carcass,” and so on. The presi- 
dential candidate—who, be it said, has heen catering to the 
revolutionary Communists—is bluntly told that there can 
be no compromize between the two parties; that “not even 
your name can hide their counter-revolutionary tendency.” 
He is told that by aligning himself with the Socialist party 
he sets himself “against the Communist movement of Amer- 
ica—against the Communist International—against the 


world-proletarian revolution toward which our heroic com- - 


rades in Russia are looking for their salvation.’ The issue 
is drawn. By accepting the nomination, Mr. Debs becomes 
the leader of an active war against. Bolshevism by Social- 
ists. Is it less than folly to keep him in prison? 


Overdoing It 


ARRIAGES and revolutions are excellent things if: 


indulged in once. The trouble with Mexico is not that 
it has had a revolution but that revolution has become as 
much a habit as marriage with King Solomon. 


Well Done, Smith! 


OVERNOR Smith has vetoed tthe vicious Lusk bills 

passed by the New York legislature which would dis- 
franchise any citizen or group of citizens who held polit- 
ical, religious, social or economic views different from those 
entertained by three judges at Albany. Governor Smith evi- 
dently realizes that if you deny a minority party politica] 
action you inevitably drive it to direct action. 


The Sheepishness of Americans 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE jump into overalls jumped overalls up. The move- 
‘T" ment against profiteers simply added another class 

of profiteers. The aim of those who promoted the 
movement was to break away from fashion, but all they 
did was to start a new fashion. The only way to accom- 
plish their laudable purpose of bringing down the price of 
clothing would be to start the fashion of being out of 
fashion and that would be the hardest kind of a lesson to 
teach the American people. They have learned to act as 
one—which is a good thing sometimes. They have yet to 
learn how to act as ones—which is a good thing most of 
the time. 

We are mob-minded and that is the cause of many of 
our troubles, including the high cost of living. The lunch 
rooms have to charge high prices because their business is 
practically confined to two hours a day and they have to 
provide seats and service for all their patrons at one time. 
If people would distribute their lunches along at 10, 11, 12, 
1, 2, 3, or 4, as they might easily do these long days, they 
would get better and cheaper accommodation. The reason 
why the subway and elevated cars are jammed with people 
until they become hexagonal from mutual compression is 
because they insist upon coming and going at about the 
same hour. This puts a peak load on the dynamos and the 
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company unloads the peak on the passengers by increased 
fares and decreased standing room. A daylight saving law 
does not remedy the evil because it moves up everybody at 
once. Better to let the clock hands alone and persuade one 
third of the people to get up an hour earlier and one third 
an hour later. Let each factory, office and theater adopt its 
own time schedule at such hours as will best avoid the 
rush and everybody will be more comfortable. It is a great 
bother to find everything closed at one time and everything 
open at another when you can only go to one place. 

To distribute the load, to level the peak, that is the true 
aim of the engineer, the economist, and the statesmen. 
Everybody wants to read the same novel the same week. 
Consequently the library cannot supply its readers, while 
equally good novels, a few months old, are stacked up un- 
read on the shelves. There is a world-wide shortage of 
wheat. “Use other grains,” says Hoover. Everybody does 
for a while, then after a while everybody goes back to 
wheat and the supply again runs short. All the housewives 
order the best cuts of meat, but cattle can’t be grown 
that are all best cuts. The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises some other cut and then every housewife orders that 
and will accept no substitute. Someone suggests that a few 
young men and women might learn Spanish to their ad- 
vantage and immediately 10,000 in a single city start 
Spanish and there are not teachers and textbooks enough 
to go around. If an excursion boat tips and the captain calls 
out “Too many on one side,” the crowd unanimously rushes 
to the opposite side and the boat lists more than ever. A 
millionaire asked for his recipe for riches said: “Go where 
everybody is doing the same thing and do something dif- 
ferent.” He had got his money out of the Klondike by 
selling groceries. 

We declared our independence as a nation, but we have 
not yet declared our independence as individuals. We pro- 
fess to dislike militarism, but we militarize ourselves and 
no man dares break step. We do everything in mass move- 
ments, by campaigns, drives, booms, crazes, fads and re- 
vivals. We cannot even fulfil the simplest civic or family 
duties without calling on all our fellow citizens to aid. It 
is only by the proclamation of a “Go-to-Church-Sunday” 
that we are enabled to make a batting average in religion 
of one hit out of a possible fifty-two. The rest of the cal- 
endar is filled up with “Write-to-Mother Day,” “Clean-Up 
Day,” “Plant-a-Tree Day,” “Be-Patriotic Day,” “Be- 
Thankful Day,” and the like. “All together now” cries our 
gubernatorial or presidential cheer-leader, “one-two-three, 
let ’er go!” And we all go thru the motions of the desig- 
nated emotions with the precision of a metronome. 

“The strongest man in the world,” says Ibsen in “The 
Enemy of the People,” “is he who stands most alone.” That 
is, I suppose, his way of saying that nobody but a strong 
man could stand alone in a democracy like ours. 

The American people is as easy to stampede as a herd 
of Texas steers and anyone who tries to stand against the 
rush gets trampled into the ground. 


The Ideal College President 


By Hamilton Holt 


E first decides how many students his kind of insti- 
H= ought reasonably to have. 

Having made this decision he gets it approved by 
the trustees. 

He then calculates how many dormitories, dining halls, 
stadiums, libraries, laboratories, etc., would be required to 
house, feed, exercize and educate the student body. 

He thereupon goes out and gets this necessary physical 
equipment, or as much of it as he did not already possess. 

Having got it, he inexorably stops all further physical 
expansion. 








tnternational 


While the British House of Commons was passin 
the Irish Home Rule bill on its second reading the Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland were arousing further rebellion 
against the authorities and making civil government 
almost impossible. Crowds of sympathizers gathered 
outside Mountjoy Prison, where Sinn Feiners under 
arrest were carrying out their threats of a hunger 
strike, and held frequent demonstrations for the cause 
of free Ireland. In the photograph above Irish re- 
publicans are waving the Sinn Fein flag. British 
policemen are on guard 
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The Progress of Events in Ireland 
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Forty thousand Irishmen, it is said, 
assembled outside the Mountjoy 
Prison when the hunger strikers 
were released. One of the prison- 
ers, Haire, of Derry* County, is 
shown in this photograph being 
carried to an ambulance. The hun- 
ger strike has made a farce of 
imprisonment as a _ punishment 


Curbing Sinn Fein 
Sentiment 


The barricade of barbed wire, at 
the left, is backed by English sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets to keep 
the “friends of Irish freedom” 
from stampeding Mountjoy Prison. 
Below, the eloquence of Lord 
Mayor O’Neill takes the place of 
barbed wire, but the soldiers are 
still in attentive support 
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He goes right on, however, raising all the money he can, 
putting every dollar of it into professors’ salaries. 

When he has enough to pay his teaching force at least 
twice as much as they could get in any rival institution 
he discharges or pensions his dead-wood professors, in- 
viting the most eminent savants in the world to fill their 
places. Having the most attractive price to pay, he gets 
nine out of every ten he approaches. 

He is now in a position to turn his full attention to the 
students. As his “star” faculty attracts manv more than 
can possiblv be accommodated, he naturally picks and 
chooses those he wants, refusing admittance to all unde- 
sirables of whatever kidney. 

He can now, if he wants to, either expand again or mer- 
rily roll along, or—if the Trustees so hint—retire with a 
contented mind on his Carnegie pension, conscious that he 
has eschewed the scandalous scramble for students so rife 
among other educational institutions, glad that he hes not 
yielded to the prevalent temptation of putting all his money 
in brick and mortar, and proud that he leaves to his suc- 
cessor an institution with an unequaled grade of professors, 
an unequaled grade of students, a plant adequate for the 
needs of both. 


The People Rule 


HE people by stopping the purchasing of clothes have 

started the prices tumbling all over the country. There 
is a lesson here for other trades. If prices are not volun- 
tarily reduced the people have the remedy in their hands 
by taking up in turn each profiteering product and ceasing 
to buy it until the prices come down. 


A Great and Solemn Referendum 


RESIDENT Wilson’s wish that the fate of the 

Treaty might be decided by a “great and solemn 
referendum” was unfortunately impossible in this country 
which has no such constitutional provision. But Switzer- 
land has a referendum..The opponents of the League of 
Nations appealed to the people and by the people they 
have been judged. Our greater democracy left the decision 
to a hand-picked Foreign Relations Committee composed 
mainly of the President’s political enemies. 


The Churches and World Peace 


By Shailer Mathews 


[on churches are taking themselves seriously. Not 
only are they raising hundreds of millions for their 
own special tasks; they are also again undertaking to 
make war unlikely. It is a worthy aim. But is it mere 
sentimentalism? 

Not if they can tread the strait path that leads be- 
tween pacifism and belligerent nationalism. National af- 
fairs as well as industrial demand that good people show 
good sense. For the churches are social bodies enrolling 
millions of men and women who are voters. In their keep- 
ing is a vast influence which if wisely directed is an asset 
upon which statesmen may realize. 

Nothing is plainer than that the world must be re- 
taught its ideals of international peace. That means it 
must be taught to hope for peace, for ideals without hope 
are as powerless as plaster-of-paris images. But upon 
what shall such hopes be based? Certainly not on machine 
guns and policemen’s clubs. You cannot shoot hope into 
men’s souls. Baptize an ideal with its owner’s blood, and 
hope turns to revenge. 

Six years ago we really thought that international com- 
merce would make men love each other; that nations would 
be too wise to risk bankruptcy by going to war. Nobody 
believes this now. Peace must ultimately rest upon human 
nature taught self-sacrifice for the sake of justice. 
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And human nature is just now our b’g problem. The old 
arguments for war are crawling out from their caves. The 
horrors, the abasements, the obscenities, the bankruptcy, 
the distortion of morality, the turning of science into a 
ministry of destruction, the culture of a national spirit 
upon a common hatred, all these are still possible for men 
maddened by six years of violence. The world is trying not 
to think about them. It wants to forget them. But forget- 
fulness that seeks no remedy will lead us only to over- 
spend, over-dress, over-eat. It is idle to expect spontaneous 
ideals from a world that is either starving or dancing to 
jazz music. 

We need heralds of the spirit. Fortunately we still have 
the institutions of religion. In our churches are many times 
five thousand who have never bowed their knee to the Baal 
of militarism. Patriots who dared defend their nation, they 
still believe that they fought a war to end war. They still 
believe in the ideals which nerved their souls in moments 
of sacrifice. They dare work for peace because they dare 
believe in God. They take baffled statesmen and men of af- 
fairs seriously when they say that the one hope of the fu- 
ture is religion. They will not be laughed down or sneered 
down. If religion is the one hope of the world they pro- 
pose to bring religion into international affairs. 

That purpose gives meaning to the World Alliance of 
International Friendship thru the Churches. It proposes 
nothing less than to “organize the religious forces of the 
world so that the weight of all churches and Christians 
can be brought to bear upon the relations of governments 
and peoples to the end that the spirit of peace and good 
will may prevail.” It was organized on August 1, 1914,— 
a day of awful memories! Then it adjourned in flight. Since 
the close of the war it has not been idle. Fourteen great na- 
tions already have national councils, and in eight others 
councils are being organized. Thousands of sensible, un- 
fanatical Christians are becoming its supporters. Next 
August it will hold another meeting in Geneva, in which 
at least twenty-six nations will be represented. 

It goes without saying that the World Alliance believes 
in the League of Nations, but it also believes that the 
Golden Rule and personal friendships are the best solvent 
of national misunderstandings. To this end it plans to as- 
semble the representatives of the world’s churches. They 
will pray together, plan together, and get acquainted with 
each other. That is the first step toward mutual confidence. 

Such a body cherishes no illusions. It knows that it will 
bring about no sudden conversion of the nations to the 
Prince of Peace, but that it can help them to moral sanity. 
It can begin again to internationalize the ideals of Christ. 
If religion is the one basis of our hope for a world at peace 
with itself, religion must accustom Christian leaders to 
friendship, rather than to the perpetuation of international 
enmities. 

We can leave to the historian the estimate of the relative 
share of each nation in the Great Tragedy of history. Re- 
construction is forward-looking. We never can build the 
future by exhuming the past. We must begin reassembling 
the good-will of the world. 

The World Alliance merits the support of every well- 
wisher of his fellowman whatever may be his citizenship. 
It is none too soon to begin a crusade for mutual under- 
standing. Christianity is certainly the one agency devoted 
to the task of making men more ready to give justice than 
to fight for their rights. The peace conference that in 1914 
fled into the Great War should be the first of a series of 
conferences that shall teach nations to live together by con- 
solidating the good-will that still persists in Christian 
hearts. The churches are the repository of power that 
make possible international good-will. Without armaments, 
without authority, without power, this Geneva meeting can 
reéstablish the foundations of a spiritual League of 
Nations. 
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The Socialist Convention 


HE first national political convention of the year took 

place in New York City from May 8 to May 15. The 
Socialist Party nominated Eugene V. Debs for President 
and Seymour Stedman for Vice-President. There was no 
opposition to Mr. Debs but a few votes were cast for Mrs. 
Kate O’Hare for second place. 

Eugene Debs was the nominee of the Socialists during the 
Presidential campaigns of 1900, 1904, 1908 and 1912. He 
first attained national prominence as a labor agitator dur- 
ing the railroad strikes of 1893. In 1896 he was still counted 
as a Populist and supported Mr. Bryan and in 1916 he 
did not seek the Socialist nomination, preferring that Mr. 
Benson should head the ticket. Save for those two cam- 
paigns he has always been the standard-bearer of the party 
and the honor which has now come to him of a fifth nomi- 
nation has never been granted before by any party to any 
candidate. His remarkable talents as an open air speaker 
and his very pleasant personality made him the ideal head 
of a party which desired the moral victory of a large 
popular vote but could not cherish any hope of taking 
office immediately. Mr. Debs was convicted under the 
Espionage Act for pacifist speeches made after our en- 
trance into the Great War and is still under sentence, but 
a delegation of party managers have petitioned President 
Wilson for his pardon in order that he may be free to 
make his campaign. 

Mr. Stedman is a Chicago lawyer who has been one of 
the chief legal advisers to the Socialist Party since its 
organization. One of the:arguments which brought about 
his selection was the advantage of having one member of 
the national ticket free to conduct a campaign, as Mrs. 
O’Hare, like Mr. Debs, is a prisoner. 

The real debate came over the platform rather than over 
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the ticket. Mr. Hillquit of New York and Mr. Berger of 
Wisconsin were successful in keeping the Convention from 
any indorsement of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” or 
the “soviet form of Government” and from adopting provo- 
cative phrases hostile to American patriotism or religious 
or moral sentiment. To carry a moderate platform neces- 
sitated a very intense struggle with a group of radical 
Bolshevists, headed by J. Louis Engdahl of Illinois, who 
openly declared that “what we want is the dictatorship of 
the working class.” The defeat of this faction means that 
the Communist and Communist Labor Parties will not unite 
with the Socialist Party for purposes of the campaign, in 
spite of Mr. Debs’ appeal for reunion. It is worthy of 
note that some of the Socialist. Assemblymen expelled at 
Albany as traitors to the country voted with the moderate 
group as delegates to the Socialist Convention. 

There was a division also on the declaration of foreign 
policy. Finally a compromise was reached by which the 
party agreed to enter into negotiations with the Socialist 
parties of other countries for union with the Third Inter- 
national, the international Socialist organization formed 
at Moscow, but on the condition that no “special formula 
for the attainment of the Socialist Commonwealth be im- 
posed or exacted as condition of affiliation.” This means 
that the Socialist Party in the United States is willing to 
federate with the Bolsheviki but will not submit to any 
dictation from them; American Socialism will be master 
in its own house. Mr. Berger even went so far as to say 
that Russian Bolshevism in its present form was unjust 
and could not last and that Lenine was as much of a dic- 
tator as President Wilson. 


What the Socialists Want 


HE platform as adopted is mainly the work of Mr. 

Hillquit, with certain amendments of minor impor- 
tance. After the usual arraignment of the capitalist sys- 
tem and of the two great political parties comes a list of 
immediate demands. With respect to foreign policy a gen- 
eral cancellation of war debts owed to the United States 
by foreign nations is recommended and a liberal extension 
of credits for rebuilding Europe “upon the understanding 
that all war debts, including indemnities, among such coun- 
tries shall likewise be cancelled.” ‘“‘The mischievous organ- 
ization called the League of Nations” is to be dissolved 
and a more democratic international structure created. 
The independence of Ireland is to be promptly recognized 
and normal relations restored with Germany, Russia and 
Austria. 

The platform urges the restoration of civil liberties lost 
during the war, the election of Federal judges, the direct 
election and recall of the President and Vice-President, 
the selection of the cabinet by Congress, equal suffrage, 
amendment of the Constitution by popular referendum; 
nationalization of banks, railroads, shipping, mines, oil 
wells, grain elevators, packing houses and insurance; the 
establishment of a minimum wage and a shorter week day, 
and the payment of our internal war debt by a capital levy. 


Halting the Deportations 


ECRETARY of Labor Wilson has decided that the mere 
fact of membership in the Communist Labor Party is 
not sufficient ground for the deportation of an alien resi- 
dent in the United States. This decision released from cus- 
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tody about 160 members of the party held for deportation. 
Mr. Wilson based his ruling on the fact that the Com- 
munist Labor Party, while committed to Bolshevist prin- 
ciples, did not renounce political methods of attaining its 
ends. He pointed out that whereas the Communist Party 
in its constitution declares that “Communism does not pro- 
pose to capture the bourgeois parliamentary state but to 
conquer and destroy it” the Communist Labor Party de- 
clares that “the working class must organize and train 
itself for the capture of state power.” Both parties are 
small groups of radical Socialists who left the Socialist 
Party because it would not unreservedly commit itself to 
Bolshevist principles. The general principle laid down by 
the Department of Labor will have an important effect on 
the future deportation policy of the Government: 

The belief in, teaching and advocacy of the class struggle, mass 
action, the conquest of political power, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Socialism, Communism, the “One big union,” shop 
committees, shop stewards and other social, industrial, economic 
and political changes mentioned in the Communist Labor Party 
platform and program—however reprehensible these things may 
be to the minds of any or all of our people—do not bring the 
organization within the purview of the act as long as it does not 
propose to use force or violence to accomplish the purpose. 


Palmer Wins and Loses 


TTORNEY General Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, 

has carried the primaries of his state. His was the 
only name printed on the ballot, but some of his opponents 
wrote in the name of Mr. McAdoo. Practically the entire 
Pennsylvania delegation is expected to support Mr. Palmer 
on the first ballot at San Francisco. The regular Republican 
slate was also victorious. This delegation is unpledged, but 


will support Governor Sproul as “favorite son” on the first ~ 


ballot at Chicago. Governor Sproul is, however, less likely 
to retain his hold on the Pennsylvania delegation than Mr. 
Palmer, because Senator Penrose and other prominent Re- 
publicans of the state are already considering the possibil- 
ity of running Senator Knox as a “dark horse” from Penn- 
sylvania in case the election of Governor Sproul proves im- 
possible. Some of the Pennsylvanians favor General Wood. 

Georgia seems to have turned against the Administra- 
tion. It was expected that Attorney General Palmer would 
be indorsed by the Democratic State Convention in view of 
the ruling of the state executive committee that the candi- 
date who had won a plurality of the county votes in the 
primary should be indorsed by the state. But the convention 
repudiated the ruling of the executive committee. Mr. 
Palmer’s plurality did him no good, for his two rivals, Sen- 
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ator Hoke Smith and Thomas Watson, the former Populist 
leader, joined forces in the convention to defeat him. The 
Smith-Watson combine, controlling a majority of the con- 
vention, declared against the unamended Covenant of the 
League of Nations, denounced the idea of a third term for 
President Wilson, instructed the Georgia delegation to act 
as a unit at San Francisco, and refused to indorse the can- 
didacy of Mr. Palmer. The Palmer supporters wil] probably 
carry a contest into the national convention. 


Wilson Unseats a Rider 


N May 13 President Wilson returned without his ap- 

proval the appropriation bill for the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial services of the Government. His veto mes- 
sage was based on a “rider” provision which gave Con- 
gress control over all publications issued by the executive 
departments. This, he insisted, was an encroachment of 
Congress on the powers rightfully belonging to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government: 

I think that this section which would give the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing power to exercize censorship over 
the executive departments is an encroachment on the function of 
the Executive and incompatible with good government. - 

If we are to have efficient and economical business administra- 
tion of Government affairs, the Congress I believe should direct 
its efforts to the control of public moneys along broadest lines, 


fixing the amounts to be expended and then holding the executive 
departments strictly responsible for their use. This can be accom- 
plished by the enactment of legislation establishing an effective 


budget system which I have heretofore urged. The Congress and 
the Executive should function within their respective spheres. 
Otherwise efficient and responsible management will be impos- 
sible and progress impeded by wasteful forces of disorganization 
and obstruction. 

The House of Representatives voted in favor of over- 
riding the veto by a majority of 170 to 127, which fell 
short of the necessary two-thirds. The vote followed party 
lines with great closeness; only four Democrats deserting 
the Administration and the Republicans voting as a solid 
block. After the failure of the House majority to over- 
ride the veto, the objectionable section was redrafted and 
the appropriation measure passed without dissent. 


Knox Resolution Carried 


HE Senate has approved by a party vote the resolu- 
tion fathered by Senator Knox for an immediate peace 
with Germany. The resolution reserves all rights and 
claims against Germany “until such time as the German 
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The Senate’s adoption of the Knox resolution for peace came 
at the psychological moment in the Presidential boom for the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. Senator Knox’s claims to the nom- 
ination include a long career in the ranks of the Republicans, 
with two terms as Attorney-General and one as Secretary of State 


Government has, by treaty with the United States, rati- 
fication whereof is to be made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, made suitable provisions for the 
satisfaction of all claims against the German Government 
of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent 
allegiance to the. United States,” and that “the United 
States, altho it has not ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
does not waive any of the rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages to which it and its nationals 
have become entitled under the terms of the armistice 
signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifica- 
tions thereof or which under the Treaty of Versailles have 
been stipulated for its benefit as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers ‘and to which it is entitled.” Pro- 
vision is also made for peace with the Governments of 
Austria and of Hungary. 

The supporters of the Knox resolution were disappoint- 
ed in their hope of splitting the Democrats and thus mak- 
ing it possible to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote to 
override a Presidential veto. Only three Democrats de- 
serted the President on the final test—Reed of Missouri, 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Shields of Tennessee. One 
Republican, Senator Nelson of Minnesota, voted against 
the resolution and Senator McCumber of North Dakota 
was paired against it. The final vote of 43 to 38 was, in 
view of the known attitude of President Wilson, a virtual 
defeat for the Knox resolution. A transfer of eleven votes 
in the Senate would be necessary to make peace without 
consent of the President, even granting that such a course 
would be constitutional. 


A Minister from Canada 


HE British Embassy at Washington has made formal 
announcement of the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to place Canadian interests in the United States un- 
der the care of a Canadian Minister. Except for the sep- 
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whole United States but is mogsevere 
has been accorded the same freedom in conducting its for- 
eign affairs as an independent nation. It is one more evi- 
dence of what The Independent has so frequently empha- 
sized; that the British Dominions, and Canada in particu- 
lar, are not dependencies of Great Britain, but independent 
nations united with Great Britain in a permanent alliance. 

The British statement lays stress on the close relation- 
ship existing between the United States and Canada: 

The need for this important step has been fully realized by 
both governments for some time. For a good many years there 
has been direct communication between Ottawa and Washington, 
but the constantly increasing importance of Canadian interests 
in the United States has made it apparent that in addition 
Canada should be represented there in some distinctive manner, 
for this would doubtless tend to expedite negotiations and, 
naturally, first hand acquaintance with Canadian conditions 
would promote good understanding. 


Immovable Freight 


HE sequence of sporadic strikes on the railways, com- 

bined with the still acute shortage of rolling stock, has 
forced the Interstate Commerce Commission to resume 
emergency powers exercised during the war in order to 
permit the movement of traffic. Priority of shipment will 
be granted to foodstuffs and fuel. The Commission has sug- 
gested that coal and ore mines using ports on the Great 
Lakes enter into an agreement for transportation of their 
output without discrimination. Cars may be refused to any 
shipper who declines to codperate. 

The port of New York has suffered most severely from 
the strikes and “wholesale resignations” which have tied 
up freight traffic. Shipping men estimated that 80 per 
cent of the export trade of New York had been temporarily 
diverted to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other At- 
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lantic ports. Some cars with merchandise intended for New 
York remained stalled on the New Jersey side for thirty 
or forty days. Thousands of trucks have been used to sup- 
plement the inadequate railway service. 

Reports from all over the country collected by the com- 
mittee on car service of the American Railroad Association 
show 235,000 cars tied up or delayed in transit about the 
middle of May. A month earlier the number was 288,000. 
The outlaw strikes have failed and a majority of the 
strikers are already back at work but while the railroads 
are operating more nearly at normal capacity they have 
not yet overtaken the cumulative congestion which resulted 
from the strike. The economic results of a strike like those 
of a war, are felt more keenly some time after peace has 
been restored. The railroads, barely able to handle current 
traffic, must at the same time move the freight which has 
accumulated ever since the beginning of the strike. Rail- 
road executives are demanding increased freight rates of 
about 28 per cent which would give an additional operating 
income of a billion dollars a year. The shortage of rolling 
stock to meet effectively the transportation needs of the 
nation is estimated at 288,000 freight cars, 6000 passenger 
ears and over 3,000 locomotives. 


Obregon Avows Friendship 


HE new régime in Mexico professes a policy of great- 

er friendship for the United States than President 
Carranza ever showed. Whether these professions are sin- 
cere or are simply designed to win favor from a powerful 
neighbor at the critical moment of the revolution time 
alone will tell, but at least it is well that the promises of 
good behavior of the revolutionary leaders are on record. 

















Y ork 4. increased freight congestion which has been growing steadily worse for 


jecture, but he has shown very great vigor and capacity 
as a military leader and some Mexicans are already begin- 
ning to prophesy in him a future Porfirio Diaz. He was one 
of the mainstays of the Carranza Government thruout all 
the vicissitudes of the Mexican revolution until President 
Carranza antagonized his ambition to be the next President. 


Swiss Vote for League 


F all the forty states that have so far joined the 

League of Nations Switzerland is the only one that 
has submitted the question to popular vote. The referendum 
was held on Sunday, May 16, and every man and woman 
able to go or be carried went to the polls. The electioneering 
campaign had been hot, for the country was divided on 
racial lines. The French-speaking population favored en- 
trance of Switzerland into the League but the pro-Germans 
and Socialists fought it hard. The chief argument of the 
opposition was that the League must be a bad thing since 
the United States had refused to enter it. The contest wads 
close in most of the cantons and the result was that 1114 
cantons voted for it and 10% against. The total popular 
vote for joining the League was 414,600 and 320,880 against. 
If the vote had been adverse it would have somewhat em- 
barrassed the Swiss Government as well as the League of 
Nations for the capital of the League had been located at 
Geneva and plans have already been made for the erection 
of an international palace on a site overlooking the lake. 


Fixing Germany s Indemnity 


NE of the chief criticisms of the Versailles treaty was 
Orn it left indefinite the indemnity to be paid by Ger- 
many and did not specify how it should be distributed 
among the claimants. So long as the Germans did not know 
how much they would have to pay or when and the Allied 
nations did not know how much they would get neither 
party could start up its industries, settle its exchange or 


vards of the Hudson, taken from an aeroplane a thousand feet above, suggests the 
sion i trying to smooth out the freight jam, which affects commerce thruout the 
| is mogisevere at the port of New York 


balance its budgets. As Germany remained in a state of 
complete collapse and on the verge of starvation the pros- 





General Obregon declares that “My ideal for the relations 
between Mexico and the United States is to make the in- 
ternational boundary like the Canadian boundary, with- 
drawing troops, except customs officials.” He added that 
Carranza’s interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as hostile 
to Latin America had been a mistaken one. Governor 
Adolfo de la Huerta of Sonora assures the United States 
that “we have given complete guarantees to natives and 
foreigners.” 

Mindful of the prejudice created against the Huerta 
Government by the murder of President Madero, General 
Obregon claims to have offered strict orders to his follow- 
ers that when Carranza is captured he shall suffer no in- 
jury to his person. The Carranzista forces still hold out only 
in the eastern part of Mexico, including the state of Puebla 
and part of the state of Vera Cruz. Several sharp battles 
have taken place in the mountains between the adherents 
of Carranza and of Obregon. 

General Obregon, altho he has thus far kept somewhat 
in the background with regard to the civil administration 
of the new Government, is easily the “boss” of the revolu- 
tionary movement. He has a clear track to the Presidential 
chair if he should wish to contest the coming elections, as 
one of his rivals, ex-Ambassador Bonillas, was a follower 
of Carranza and has lost power with the overthrow of his 
chief, while the third candidate in the field, General Gon- 
zales, is reported to have retired in favor of Obregon. De la 
Huerta is nominal chief of the revolutionary Government, 
but the Mexican Congress will formally act to select a pro- 
visional President who will hold office until after the 
next election. General Obregon will probably await 
the election before assuming the Presidency. Obregon’s 
qualifications for civil administration are a matter of con- 


pect of getting anything out of Germany in the near future 
became more dubious. Meantime the bill is mounting up 
rapidly, for all the expenses of the armies of occupation, 
$750,000,000 a year, are charged to Germany. 

French finances were particularly hard hit by the delay, 
for the French Government had paid the expenses of the 
war by foreign loans relying upon victory for their Jiquida- 
tion instead of adopting the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to raise as much money as possible as the war went 
on by heavy internal taxation. Last September, Finance 
Minister Klotz assured the French Chamber that Germany 
would pay $75,000,000,000 in annual installments of 
$5,000,000,000 of which France would receive $2,750,000,000 
every year. Even this would not be sufficient to balance the 
French budget for the estimates of the year show a deficit 
of about $3,600,000,000. That is to say, France is still, 
eighteen months after the war, running in debt at the rate 
of over three billion dollars a year. 

But now it is commonly conceded that Germany ‘cannot 
be expected to pay more than $30,000,000,000 at the most 
and this only if the Allies or America lend it to her in 
advance. The German budget for the current fiscal year 
shows a deficit of 27,950,000,000 marks which would be 
nearly $7,000,000,000 at the normal rate of exchange. All 
the gold in the country would not suffice to pay the first 
installment of $750,000,000 of the proposed reduced in- 
demnity. 

Faced with this serious situation, the French Premier, 
M. Millerand, was at the recent San Remo conference 
induced by Premier Lloyd George and Premier Nitti to 
consent to meeting the German representatives for an 
oral discussion of the problem. The conference was set for 
May 25 at the Belgian town of Spa but has since been 
postponed to June 21 so as to allow the financial experts. 
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to prepare their data and also because the German elec- 
tions take place in June. In anticipation of the Spa con- 
ference the British and French premiers met at the coun- 
try house of Sir Philip Sassoon at Hythe, England, on 
May 15. Premier Nitti, having resigned from the Govern- 
ment on account of an adverse vote of the Italian Cham- 
ber, could not be present. 

At the Hythe conference Lloyd George and Millerand 
agreed to a reduction of the German indemnity to a fixed 
sum which is variously rumored to be somewhere between 
$22,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000. France and Belgium 
are to have the first claim on the larger part of the first 
installments. As a-method of payment it is proposed that 
Germany be allowed to seek a foreign loan. The success 
of this plan obviously depends upon the codperation of 
America for if American investors should regard the Ger- 
man bonds as unprofitable or unsafe or if the United States 
Government declines to approve the proposition, in the 
case of its failure Great Britain and France would stand 
little chance of getting the money from Germany and the 
United States little chance of getting the $10,000,000,000 
loaned to Great Britain and France. 


French Withdraw from Frankfort 


N April 7 the French troops advanced from the Rhine 

further into Germany and occupied Frankfort, Darm- 
stadt, and several other cities on the ground that the Ger- 
man Government had sent forces greater than permitted by 
the treaty into the Ruhr valley to put down the insurrec- 
tion. The British Government protested to France for tak- 
ing military measures independently of her Allies, but the 
I'rench Government gave assurance that the occupation 
was merely temporary and that the French troops would 
be withdrawn from Frankfort as soon as the German troops 
were withdrawn from the neutral zone east of the Rhine. 

















Paul Thompson 


The canonization of Joan of Arc, proclaimed by the Pope in 

Rome on May 17, was celebrated in this country by exercizes at 

the statues of Joan of Arc in various cities and by an impressive 

pageant in New York, retelling the story of the shepherd maid’s 

life and martyrdom. The incident above shows her journey to 
: the court of the King of France 
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The Germans complied with this condition as soon as order 
was restored on the Ruhr, and accordingly, on the morning 
of May 18, posters appeared on the billboards of Frankfort 
signed by General Degoutte, the French commandant, and 
declaring Die Franzosen halten ihr Wort (The French 
keep their word.) The French and Belgian soldiers were al- 
ready marching away to the Rhine. The French took with 
them hostages to prevent disturbances during the evacua- 
tion, and they demanded a guarantee of a million marks 
from the municipality. But, as there was no trouble, the 
hostages were released on the following day. 

At first the employment of African troops for the occu- 
pation of the German cities aroused much resentment in 
Germany and also in England. In deference to these protests 
the Senegalese were withdrawn and only the Algerians were 
left in the occupied zone. The anticipated disorders did not 
occur. 


French Strike Fails 


HE French Government seems to have got the upper 

hand of the General Federation of Labor, which has 
been conducting a strike to secure the control of the rail- 
roads and other public services of the country. The railroad 
employees who started the strike have in large part re- 
turned to work, and the attempt of the Federation to 
strengthen the strike by calling out the electrical and gas 
workers failed. The Government has been able to keep the 
essential services going by drawing upon three classes of 
strike breakers: first, volunteers, including technological 
students and many women; second, the military, for France 
has now a larger standing army than before the war; third, 
the Chinese laborers who were brought to France in large 
numbers during the war to mend roads and make muni- 
tions. The seamen and dockers, however, are holding out 
and the Atlantic ports are still tied up. Freight is piled up 
on the piers and transoceanic shipping is generally sus- 
pended. The repair shops of the four leading railroad sys- 
tems, the State, the Orleans, the Paris, Lyon and Mediter- 
ranean, and the Midi, have been closed because they had 
become centers of radicalism. Sabotage had reduced their 
output below the paying point, but the companies were 


prevented by law from discharging incompetent or disturb- » 


ing employees. The repair work for the railroads will here- 
after be done in private establishments, which, not being so 
restricted, are more efficient. Ten thousand men will be 
thrown out by the shutting down of the railroad repair 
shops, but skilled labor will easily find employment. 

The Government has instituted legal proceedings for the 
dissolution of the General Federation of Labor on the 
ground that it has become a political and revolutionary or- 
ganization and therefore has violated the law of 1884, which 
restricts trade unions to “the study and defense of their 
economic interests.” It is the contention of Premier Mille- 
rand that the Federation has come under the control of 
communists who are using it for the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. The headquarters of the Reds have been raided 
and literature discovered there is said to prove that the 
movement was engineered by the Third International, the 
world communist organization established by the Bolsheviki. 
Funds are said to have been sent from Moscow thru Copen- 
hagen, and deposits of Russian jewels have been found in 
the hands of the French radicals. 


Riots and Repression in Ireland 


HE Home Rule bill of the British Government, altho it 
was criticized from all quarters when first pre- 
sented, passed the House of Commons on its second read- 
ing and seems sure of a substantial majority on its third. 
Ex-Premier Asquith, who since his return to the House 
represents the Liberal opposition to the coalition cabinet, 
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proposed an amendment to give Ireland a single parlia- 
ment instead of two, but this was voted down by 259 to 55. 
The Irish members of the Nationalist party will hence- 
forth refuse to attend Parliament when the bill is dis- 
cussed. The Sinn Fein members decline even to take the 
seats to which they have been elected. The Ulster members 
will vote for the bill altho they disapprove of it. 
Considerable attention has been given in press and par- 


liament to the support which the Irish Republic is receiv- 


ing in America. The action of the Senate in passing a reso- 
lution expressing “sympathy with the aspiration of the 
Irish people for a government of their own choice,” and its 
admission as a member of the League of Nations, the pro- 
test of the eighty-eight Congressmen to Premier Lloyd 
George against the detention of Irish prisoners without 
trial, the - official recognition by mayors and governors 
of Eamon de Valera as President of the Irish Republic and 
the sale of $2,000,000 of Irish bonds have aroused resent- 
ment and suggested retaliation. It was proposed in the 
House of Commons to pass a resolution favoring the inde- 
pendence of the 10,500,000 Filipinos and protest against 
the deportation without trial of aliens suspected of se- 
dition. 

The new tactics of terrorism adopted by the Sinn Fein 
have made civil government almost impossible. The town 
hall of Maynooth, fifteen miles northwest of Dublin, was 
blown up. In an all night fight between Sinn Feiners and 
Unionists in the streets of Londonderry a police sergeant 
was shot and several persons wounded. In one night seven- 
teen vacant police barracks and huts were destroyed, five 
post offices robbed and five revenue offices raided. At Cloyne 
a band of 200 Sinn Feiners attacked the police barracks 
and after a two-hour siege broke into the building by 
blowing out one end and setting it on fire, when the six 
constables were compelled to surrender. Four policemen 
were ambushed and assassinated on May 10. 

Imprisonment has become a farce, for when the prison- 
ers go on a hunger strike the Government feels compelled 
to release them. On April 23 more than a hundred Irish 
political prisoners confined in Wormwood Scrubbs, Lon- 
don, went on a hunger strike. Within two or three weeks 
they had nearly all been transferred to hospitals for 
treatment, but they did not stay there long, for being dis- 
satisfied with their rations they all walked out one day. 

The British Government, while on the one hand striving 
to devise a system of government that will be acceptable 
to all parties in Ireland, is on the other endeavoring to re- 
store order. Sir Nevil Macready, chief military command- 
er in Ireland, is planning to use troops to take the place 
of the constabulary. Several thousand more British troops 
have been shipped to Ireland. They will occupy the barracks 
from which the police have been driven and stationed in 
blockhouses thruout the country. 


The Campaign in Ukrainia 
HE Little Russians or Ukrainians, who for the last 
two years have been carrying on a single-handed combat 
to maintain their independence against the Bolsheviki, are 
now, after they have lost their country, receiving from 
the Allies the encouragement and support for which they 
have hitherto pled in vain. The French, who formerly op- 
posed their claims to nationality, have become their cham- 
pions. The Rumanians with whom they disputed the pos- 
session of Bessarabia are supplying them with munitions 
and men. Their ancient enemies, the Poles, have recap- 
tured for them their capital, Kiev. The announcement last 
week of the capture of Odessa by the Ukrainians proves 
to have been false. 

One would think that the Poles would be the last people 
with whom the Ukrainians could ally, for the Poles have 
by authority of the Interalliéd Supreme Council acquired 
the sovereignty of the eastern half of Austrian Galicia 
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But the Pole fell on him 


which is chiefly inhabited by Ukrainians (Ruthenians) and 
formed the focus of Ukrainian nationalism. But in April 
the Ukrainian delegates at Warsaw came to an agreement 
with the Polish Government on most of the points in dis- 
pute and concluded an offensive alliance which has already 
resulted in the deliverance of the western part of Ukrainia 
from the Bolsheviki. 

According to the Warsaw convention Poland recognizes 
the Ukraine as “an independent and autonomous state” and 
“accepts the duty of restoring to the Ukraine the territory 
between the Dniester, the Dnieper, the Styr and the Pripiet 
rivers, which will be claimed by Poland from Russia as 
part of the former Polish Kingdom.” Poland will endeavor 
to “free the right bank of the Dnieper from the Bolsheviki 
but does not commit herself to any operations on the left 
bank.” “Poland undertakes to withdraw her troops at the 
request of the Ukrainian Government from Ukrainian ter- 
ritory when the Ukrainians are able to occupy it with their 
own troops.” On the other hand the Ukrainians relinquish 
their claims to East Galicia and to guarantee Poland free 
transportation facilities to the Black Sea port of Odessa. 
Two Polish ministers are to be included in the Ukrainian 
Government. 

This agreement still leaves unsettled the ownership of a 
strip of territory between the defined boundaries including 
the three important towns of Rovno, Dubno and Lutsk. By 
the capture of Kiev the left bank of the Dnieper at this 
point has been, according to contract, freed from the Bol- 
sheviki. Probably the Polish-Ukrainian drive will next be 
directed southward toward Odessa. In this drive the Ru- 
manians may join. All that remains of Denikin’s forces 
which last summer overran the Ukraine is the remnant of 
the army under General Wrangel which took refuge in the 
Crimea when the Bolsheviki swept down from the north. 
The British Government is trying to save Wrangel’s army 
from destruction by shelling the Black Sea coast at the 
isthmus from the British warships. This bombardment has 
the further effect of preventing the Bolsheviki from reaping 
any advantage of their possession of these ports in ship- 
ping out the products of southern Russia. 

The Polish army is said to number 700,000 men, trained 
under French officers. It will be continuously augmented 
as it advances by Ukrainian peasants eager to expel the 
Bolsheviki. The Kosciusko aerial squadron composed of 
Americans under the command of Major Fauntleroy of 
Chicago, contributed to the defeat of the Bolsheviki before 
Kiev by dropping bombs along the railroad and using 
machine guns on the Soviet infantry. General Petliura 
accounts for the collapse of the Soviet defense as due to 
the desertion of the army by the peasantry who when spring 
came wanted to go home and get in their crops. 
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Put Your Plants to Bed Earlier 
By Robert H. Moulton 


For generations scientists have 
known that sunlight was necessary for 
normal growth of most kinds of plants, 
and, altho the summer sun might oc- 
casionally become too hot, they have 
understood that it could not cause any 
injury except perhaps the injury due 
to burning. Recently, however, Gov- 
ernment agricultural experts have 
made the astonishing and important 
discovery that, entirely apart from 
any effect of burning, it is possible for 
plants to have too much daylight, or 
rather too many hours of daylight in 
comparison with the number of hours 
of darkness. Too long a day as well 
as too short a day will prevent many 
kinds of plants from ever reaching 
their stage of flowering and fruiting. 

Altho the new principle is revolu- 
tionary, it is based on numerous ex- 
periments conducted during the last 
two years. These experiments also 
demonstrated that light intensity, 
within the range from full normal sun- 

















It is possible for plants to have too many 

hours of daylight, as is shown by the aster 

plants at the right. These plants bore no 

signs of flower heads when photographed, 

altho the asters at the left, which had been 

exposed to light only seven hours a day, 
were then in full bloom 


light to a third or a fourth of the nor- 
mal, and even less, is not a factor of 
importance in the growth of plants, 
while in connection with the experi- 
mental tests themselves, temperature 
exerted no influence whatever. It was 
also found that plants would not re- 
produce except when exposed to a 
favorable length of day, altho too 
much daylight for flowering and fruit- 
ing might stimulate profuse vegeta- 
tive growth. A length of day both fa- 
vorable to reproduction and growth 
results in the “ever-bearing” type of 
fruits. 

By employing dark chambers in 
which plants were placed for certain 
periods, the experimenters shortened 
or lengthened the life cycle of certain 
plants, made some of them complete 
two cycles in a single season, brought 
others into flower and fruit months in 
advance of their regular time and, with 
still others, greatly delayed and even 
completely prevented fruiting. Violets, 
which naturally bloom only during the 
comparatively short days of spring, 
when covered with light-proof boxes 
for a time were made to bloom again 
during the summer. Soy beans exposed 
to the light for only five hours a day 
flowered nearly three months earlier 


than plants left in the light all day, but 
attained only about one-eighth of the 
hight. 

While the test with soy beans proved 
conclusively that this plant requires a 
short day and a long night for flower- 
ing and fruiting, tests with other plants 
showed just the opposite to be true. 
The latter, including a number of 
flowers and vegetables, when left in 
the light all day did not grow lux- 
uriantly, but produced flowers and seed, 
while those that were kept in the dark 
a part of the time made abundant 
growth, but produced no seed or else 
were greatly retarded in producing 
them. 


John D. Rockfeller, Jr. Says 


Everyone is extravagant. 

Everyone, or nearly everyone, is selfish. 

There is too little service in the world 
today. 

What would my father want with more 
money ? ; 

The daughters of today are the mothers 
of tomorrow. 

Everybody is trying to get as much as 
possible for as little as possible. 

The people do too much thinking about 
how much pay they are going to get. 

My father has not had anything to do 
with the management of the Standard Oil 
for twenty years. 

My father and I spend practically all 
our time trying to use wisely and well the 
money which we have. 

I should say it was supply and demand 
and increased cost of labor and materials 
that caused gasolene prices. 

At least 80 per cent of girls in the land 
who have gone wrong would have gone 
right had they an equally good chance. 

The laboring man who tries to sell 65 
per cent of his work for 100 per cent pay 
is as much to blame as the salesman who 
charges twice as much as a product is 
worth. 

Standard Oil decreased the cost of gaso- 
lene until it was so cheap that it was in 
demand for constantly increasing uses and 
when the demand increased, naturally, the 
price went up. 


Votes for Children 


A bill has been introduced into the 
French Chamber of Deputies to give 
one vote to each person in France, re- 
gardless of sex or age. The votes of 
the children will be cast by their legal 
guardians. Thus in a family of five 
M. Jean Bart will have one vote in his 
own right, Madame Marie Bart will 
have one vote to cast as she likes, and 
the votes of little Pierre, Lucille and 
Louise will be cast by papa Jean. But if 
the father dies or moves away so that 
Madame Bart is the legal head of the 
household she will not only have her 
own vote as before but cast also the 
three votes of her children. When one 
of the children reaches the age of 
twenty-one, of course, he or she will 
gain the right to vote directly instead 
of by proxy. 

The chief aim of the bill is to give 
representation to families which lost 
their place in political life owing to 
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the fact that the father—the only 
voter—was killed in the war. Perhaps 
no other country in the world, except 
Serbia, lost so large a proportion of 
its adult male population on the bat- 
tlefields as France. A minor argument 
for the innovation is the desire to give 
every encouragement to marriage and 
large families by adding increased po- 
litical power to tax exemption and 
other privileges. 











Keep Going! 


When someone stops advertising, 
Someone stops buying. 

When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling. 

When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making. 

When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning. 

When everyone stops earning, 
Everybody stops buying. 

Keep going!—Western Druggist. 




















The Sea Serpent Had Toothache 


Recent attempts to control and even 
eradicate disease of certain types, such 
as yellow fever, typhoid and malaria 
leads one to wonder how old disease 
is. . 

The oldest evidence of man or man’s 
ancestor, found in the gravels of Java, 
was a diseased femur; and disease was 
more or less prevalent among ancient 
man, and his associates, the cave ani- 
mals. 

As ancient man was evidently afflict- 
ed with numerous diseases, the next 
step backwards is to seek evidences of 
disease among the fossil mammals, the 
saber-tooth of early time, the ancient 
horses and camels, the early dogs, rhi- 
noceri and their ilk. A single example 
will suffice to show that early mam- 
mals suffered from disease, and suf- 
fered severely. The lower jaw of an 
early, three-toed horse shows tumefac- 
tion, such as is seen in “lump-jaw” of 
cattle, known as actinomycoses, and 
possibly due to a similar cause. .The 
roots of the teeth are exposed by the 
absorptive action of “pyorrhea.” A 
French scientist has written of evi- 
dences of tuberculosis among the asso- 
ciates of the early horses, tho this re- 
mains unproven. Certainly there is de- 
cay of the bone indicating some form 
of disease. 

The early mammals, however, did 
not witness the beginnings of disease, 
so let us look among their predecessors, 
the gigantic dinosaurs and other rep- 
tiles, for further evidences of disease. 
Here are found the oldest bone tumors, 
bone decay, union of the vertebrae, re- 
sulting in a stiff back. The swimming 
reptiles were not exempt from disease. 
Many of them suffered from pyorrhea, 
as did many of their predecessors. 

Evidence shows that altho disease 
was first manifest in the great Coal 
Period, certain tendencies were pres- 
ent for millions of years prior to that 
time. The age of disease is a respect- 
able one of 100,000.000 years, with a 
reputation for tenacity. 
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Snaps 


Java produces 90 per cent of the world’s 
quinine. 

Ee 

The United States produces nearly 400,- 
000 miles of motion picture film annually. 

*e% 

Only 2 per cent of the roads of the 
United States are suited to heavy automo- 
bile traffic. 

2 OKO 

Two-thirds of the world’s precious 
stones are now owned by citizens of the 
United States. 

<a 

A vote of the Princeton Senior class 
showed that 121 had kissed a girl and 27 
had never done so. 

tk KK 

The police department of La Paz, Bo- 
divia, has established a primary school for 
illiterate policemen. 

OK OK 

The California redwood trees are the old- 
est living thing in the world. Some of them 
antedate the Christian era. 

ee 


There are more languages spoken by the 
natives of British India than there are 
states in the United States. 

Ok OK 

One hundred and thirty-five women stu- 
dents are earning their way thru the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this year. 

eee 

Seven times as many readers used the 
New York public library in 1919 as used 
the library of the British Museum. 

ROR OK 

It has been proposed to grant an honor- 
ary armband to every man who wears a 
suit of clothes for twelve months without 


buying another. 
eek 


French war brides are said to abhor 
American pointed shoes and American hats 
are not up to their taste, but they like 
American silk stockings. 

Ok ok ok 

In 1917 there were 21,845,722,335 tele- 
phone “talks” or messages in the United 
States—i. e., 211 messages per annum to 
every man, woman and child. 

kK 

Girls in Detroit, Michigan, who have 
been unable to find rooms to live in at 
reasonable rates, are offering to help house- 
wives evenings and Saturday afternoons 
in exchange for rooms. 


How to Choose a Husband 


“A woman without talent is vir- 
tuous,” said the ancient Chinese law, 
which laid down the duties of woman- 
hood as obedience to parents and sub- 
mission to husbands. But along with 
the modern Chinese woman’s struggle 
for an education has gone a change in 
her social status. A Chinese feminist, 
writing in The Chinese Ladies’ Jour- 
nal, counsels her sisters to consider the 
following rules in choosing a husband: 

1. Appearance and knowledge—A beauty 
should match a husband of good education 
and appearance, and a stout woman should 
marry a giant husband. Such couples will 
live together peacefully ; but if an unusual- 
ly beautiful and well educated woman mar- 
ries a stupid husband, or an ugly and un- 
educated woman, a well educated and well 
appearing man, they will never live to- 
gether happily. It is necessary to judge 
the man intellectually as well as morally, 
in order that couple be well balanced. 
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2. Age—The best time for marriage is 
between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
eight. Look for a husband who is neither 
too old nor too young. Generally husbands 
should be older by two or three years. 

3. Occupation—Has your prospective 
husband an independent occupation? What 
kind of work is he doing? Is his income 
sufficient for his living without depending 
on his father’s property? 

4. Property—How big is your fiancé’s 
house? Is it rented or is it his own prop- 
erty? Has he saved any money? Has he 
any other property? His wealth should be 
well balanced with that of your own fam- 
ily. If your husband is poor, you can never 
hope to live with him peacefully. 

5. Relations—Are his parents still liv- 
ing? Has he any brothers or sisters? How 
many servants? Do his parents love him? 
Do they interfere in everything he does? 
How about his affection for his brothers 
and sisters or other members of his family? 

6. Health—Is he in good health? Has 
he any hereditary disease? 

7. Living—Does he live extravagantly 
or economically? Does he smoke, drink or 
gamble? What is his income and how does 
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he spend it? Is there any balance left after 
he has, paid his expenses? 

8. Temper—How does he treat his 
friends or servants? This will enable you 
to learn how his temper is. 

9. Character—What is his opinion to- 
wards public affairs? Has he done anything 
to cause him to lose public respect? 

10. Purpose—What is his aim regard- 
ing marriage? Does he believe in the rule 
of one wife or does he expect to have more 
than one? 

11. Other investigations—Is he clean in 
living and eating? How about his friends, 
ete. ? 

The above points may be learned by in- 
terview or by correspondence, or by getting 
information from his neighbors. If his 
morals are satisfactory an engagement may 
be entered into. In this way you will 
never regret your action. If you marry a 
husband with whom you are not, acquaint- 
ed, how can you love one another? This 
is a very important matter, which every 
young woman should consider. Don’t be 
too shy to investigate. This is a matter 
of great importance for your lifelong hap- 
piness. 


No More Sea Sickness! 


With the announcement of a con- 
templated weekly airship service from 
London to America and an hourly mail 
service between London and Paris, it 
might be well to review the develop- 
ment effected in air transportation 
within the last few years. Before the 
war, the most important passenger- 
carrying airship service was between 
Berlin and Friedrichshafen, a route 
which has now been extended north to 
reach Stockholm, Sweden, as a ter- 
minal. Passengers crossing from Den- 
mark to Germany by water are met on 
the dock at Warnemiinde by airship, 
which takes them to Berlin in one hour 
—just one-fifth of the time required to 
reach the same destination by rail. 
This route is rivalled by the Airco 
service between London and Paris and 
similar lines between Brussels, Paris 
and London. 

As much as 779% pounds of freight 
and twenty passengers have been car- 
ried between London and Paris in an 
“off” week of fog, wind, rain and snow, 
which necessitated the airplanes’ turn- 
ing back from the Channel several 
times after having started from 
Hounslow fully loaded. On the London- 
Brussels line during the same period, 
ten passengers and 2969 pounds of 
freight were carricd, the latter includ- 


ing, among other things, ladies’ dress 
forms, crepe de chine tea gowns, bou- 
doir caps, feathers and furs. An aerial 
passenger and postal service has been 
established between Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne and Zurich, Switzerland, ac- 
cording to a commerce report; and 
English lines are to be opened shortly 
between London and the Hague, with 
still others contemplated between Lon- 
don and India, London and Australia, 
and Cairo and Cape Town. The last 
three routes, when completed, will bring 
London within four or five—instead of 
twenty-one—days from India and 120 
flying hours from Australia; while 
Cape Town, formerly seven weeks’ dis- 
tant from Cairo, can be reached in one 
week. 

In the United States, there are the 
“Atlantic City aerial limousine”; the 
Florida-West Indies Airways, Inc., 
which operates between Key West and 
Havana; an aerial delivery service at 
Mobile, Ala.; the Fort Worth Trans- 
portation Company, which has_ been 
organized to keep up with rapid devel- 
opments in the oil fields; forest fire 
and coast patrols; the air mails which 
are rapidly maturing into a trans-con- 
tinental air service; and an aerial jit- 
ney line, so called, between Richmond, 
California, and San Francisco. 
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Wood as Soldier and Statesman 


General Wood is an attractive man 
to write about and several campaign 
biographies have already appeared. 
The fullest of these is Leonard Wood, 
Conservator of Americanism, by Eric 
Fisher Wood. Mention may also be 
made of Leonard Wood, by William 
H. Hobbs, and That Human Being, 
Leonard Wood, by Hermann Hage- 
dorn. No other Presidential aspirant 
of the 1920 vintage has had so much 
attention from the biographers. Gen- 
eral Wood’s supporters have a double 
purpose in laying emphasis on the his- 
tory of their hero: to revive in popu- 
lar memory the incidents of a singu- 
larly romantic, successful and useful 
career, and to combat the argument 
that General Wood is “only a military 
man.” Thus Mr. Hagedorn shows by 
way of picturesque anecdotes the kind- 
ly good nature that lies behind the 
mask of military rigor of General 
Wood, while Mr. Eric Wood lays par- 
ticular stress ypon General Wood’s 
achievements in the civil government 
of Cuba. 


Leonard Wood, Conservator of Americanism, 
by Eric Fisher Wood. Doran. Leonard Wood, 
by William H. Hobbs. Putnam. That Human 
Being, Leonard Wood, by Hermann Hage- 
dorn. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


The Perfect Yankee 


Governor Calvin Coolidge’s speeches 
and public documents, collected togeth- 
er under the title, Have Faith in Mas- 
sachusetts, are decidedly worth read- 
ing because of the personality so evi- 
dent in the words. This is Puritan New 
England undiluted. The old faith in 
labor and democracy, the old satisfac- 
tion in the truth of a truism, the old 
curt simplicity of speech and forth- 
rightness of thought are here. A sam- 
ple will serve to give the quality of the 
book better than any description: 

Do the day’s work. If it be to protect 
the rights of the weak, whoever objects, 
do it. If it be to help a powerful corpora- 
tion better to serve the people, whatever 
the opposition, do that. Expect to be called 
a standpatter, but don’t be a standpatter. 
Expect to be called a demagog, but don’t 
be a demagog. Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate to 
ny reactionary as the multiplication 
able. 


Have Faith in Massachusetts, by Calvin Cook 
idge- Houghton Mifflin. 


Our Modern Jefferson 


Woodrow Wilson and His Work, by 
Professor Dodd, is the best of the al- 
ready fairly numerous biographies and 
personal sketches of the President 
which have appeared. The author, a 
professor of American History at Chi- 
cago University, is not only an under- 
standing admirer of President Wilson 
but he also is able to trace the political 
and economic background of his ca- 
reer, from his first struggle for democ- 
racy in Princeton to his latest struggle 
for the League of Nations in Paris 
and Washington. The author interprets 
much of the opposition which President 
Wilson has had to encounter at various 
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The Boom and the Book 


stages of his career to sectional hos- 
tility. “Articulate America,” he says, 
“was industrial; it was Eastern and 
Northern, sectional and in absolute 
control of the economic life of the 
country.” This sentence, tho taken 
from a description of the campaign of 
1896, runs like a refrain thru the whole 
narrative and is ingeniously illustrat- 
ed in a thousand ways. 

Wilson as the liberal agrarian, the 
disciple of Jeffersonian democracy, is 
one of the men in whom Professor Dodd 
is interested. Another is Wilson the 
international idealist who defied Ger- 
man militarism and curbed Allied im- 
perialism. We feel again the pressure of 
criticism that weighed down the Presi- 
dent during the war; the outburst of 
enthusiasm which greeted his first voy- 
age in the George Washington when 
“the mass of European peasantry, shop- 
keepers, and day laborers looked for- 
ward to his arrival in Europe as men 
looked in medieval times to the second 
coming of Christ,” and the slow ebbing 
of popular favor on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the delays of the Peace 
Conference up to the time when “an 
alliance between the extreme radicals 
of New York and the Bourbons of the 
Senate” was formed to defeat the 
Treaty and the League. 


Woodrow Wilson and His Work, by Professor 
William E. Dodd. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A Great Conservative 


President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity is one of the few men in Amer- 
ican public life who understands the 
meaning of conservatism. To Mr. But- 
ler it does not mean blind obstruction- 
ism or selfish class interest, as is the 
case with so many camp followers un- 
der the noble old banner of conserva- 
tism, but a definite and coherent po- 
litical philosophy. His recent group of 
addresses on current topics. published 
under the title Js America Worth Sav- 
ing? contain the creed of a scholar and 
statesman who knows whereof he speaks. 
In the essay on Alexander Hamilton, 
President Butler declares that Alex- 
ander Hamilton is “the one supremely 
great intellect yet produced in the 
Western world” and it is as a con- 
vinced Hamiltonian that he thus for- 
mulates the conservative principle: 
“the substitution of direct democracy 
for representative institutions is and 
must necessarily be a long step back- 
ward.” 

As might be expected, the man who 
popularized the phrase “the interna- 
tional mind,” is a strong advocate of 
the League of Nations, tho he finds 
fault with the phrasing of the Cov- 
enant and the attitude of the Presi- 
dent. His words of advice may well be 
heeded by every Republican: 

For several generations the American 
Government has had a large part in the 
development and establishment of interna- 
tional law and order. On many occasions, 
thru resolutions of the Congress, thru 
executive declarations, thru diplomatic cor- 
respondence, thru special treaties, and thru 
participation in numerous international 






conferences and conventions, the American 
people have exerted far-reaching influence 
in making international law and in devel- 
oping an international public opinion. Re- 
publicans in particular must not allow their 
justifiable resentment at the President’s 
methods and policies to drive them into an 
unstatesmanlike attitude and one wholly 
out of harmony with their long tradition, 
on the greatest question now before the 
court of public opinion. 


Is America Worth Saving? by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. Scribner’s Sons. 


The Perpetual Nominee 


Debs, whose career has been written 
up by his Socialist comrade, David 
Karsner, has outdone Mr. Bryan him- 
self in winning Presidential nomina- 
tions. Mr. Karsner tells the story of 
Debs’s campaigns of 1900, 1904, 1908 
and 1912 as the standard bearer of So- 
cialism; relates his experiences as a 
labor agitator in the nineties; and pub- 
lishes the text of his correspondence 
from prison, the anti-war speech which 
caused his arrest for violation of the 
Espionage Act, his address to the 
court before receiving sentence, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court affirm- 
ing his conviction. Mr. Karsner’s book 
is compact and informing and is par- 
ticularly interesting for the glimpses 
it gives of the charming personality 
of Debs the man. His friend, the 
late James Whitcomb Riley, summed 
him up in the following tribute: 
Go search the earth from end to end, 
And where’s a better all-round friend 
Than Eugene Debs?—a man that stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever beat 
Betwixt here and the Mercy Seat! 

Debs, by David Karsner. Boni & Liveright. 


What Mr. Speaker Has To Say 


Champ Clark, the genial Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, has 
enriched the literature of Congres- 
sional reminiscence with a lengthy ac- 
count of My Quarter Century of 
American Politics. Save for some 
youthful memories of frontier days in 
Missouri and the account of the 1912 
Democratic convention, which con- 
cludes the book, the narrative hardly 
strays outside the walls of Congress. 
Of the 1912 Convention he testifies: 


Bryan was dishonest in his contention 
that he changed his vote because New York 
was voting for me. The principal reason 
he changed his vote, thereby violating his 
instructions and thereby proving that all 
his prating about “the people’s rule” was 
hypocrisy, was that he wanted to create a 
deadlock and grab off the nomination for 
himself. He had no more idea of nominat- 
ing Governor Wilson for President than 
he had of nominating him as Ahkoond of 
Swat. His well-considered plan was to kill 
off both Governor Wilson and myself. As 
I was leading, I must be killed off firsc. 
As he could not cite a single act or word 
of mine on which to hang a legitimate ob- 
jection to my nomination, he cooked up 
the slander by insinuation that I would be 
under obligations to Ryan, Belmont and 
Morgan—which he knew was false. The 
second step he had in mind was to kill off 
Governor Wilson. 


My Quarter Century of American Politics, by 
Champ Clark. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 
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Hoover—<And the Rest 


(Continued from page 276) 
more misunderstood by the general pub- 
lic. There was disappointment among 
a wide circle of liberals when Hoover 
announced himself as an adherent of 
the Republican party. The truth is 
that Hoover announced his candidacy 
in a spirit, I believe, almost of despera- 
tion. Keenly interested in the local 
situation in California, he felt that if 
he did not permit his name to be used, 
Californians who believe in the League 
of Nations and in the continued at- 
tempt of America to participate in in- 
ternational affairs as a moral force, 
would have no chance to “stand up 
and be counted,” because of the over- 
whelming personal popularity of John- 
son in that state. He ran in the Cali- 
fornia primaries as a friend of the 
League, expecting to be defeated, but 
believing that he owed it to men who 
felt as he did on that subject to allow 
their votes to be counted. His Republi- 
canism was arrived at by examining 
the Democratic party, its leaders, and 
its ideas and finding within himself 
no sympathy for any of them. I have 
cxcellent reason to believe that Hoov- 
er’s objection to the third party idea 
is on the practical ground that he be- 
lieves a third party has no chance in 
America. Should the Presidential con- 
vention at Chicago decide to swallow 
Hiram Johnson and his antipathy to 
the League of Nations, and should the 
Democrats put in some notoriously 
weak stalking horse like Edwards of 
New Jersey, the Hoover antipathy to a 
third party might well melt away. 

As to whether Hoover could be elect- 
ed, and if when elected he would make 
as good a President as his friends be- 
lieve, those are quite different ques- 
tions. Speaking in general, I think he 
is an almost perfect example of Lord 
Bryce’s great man who lacks the 
qualities of popularity in appealing to 
a general electorate. And if he were 
elected, it would remain a fascinating 
psychological problem whether he could 
adjust his unusual and powerful tem- 
perament to the type of problems which 
would confront him in the White 
House. The events of the past two 
year have proved that a President 
must be able to work with and thru 
politicians. Mr. Hoover has achieved 
a record as an administrator rarely 
excelled in all history; but he has done 
so working with men for the most part 
whom he has regarded as his intel- 
lectual equals, or to whom he could 
give orders. You cannot give orders 
to a politician; and very few of them, 
obviously, are MHoover’s intellectual 
equals. The question may therefore 
be raised: May a man be so far ahead 
of the crowd in intellect and in the 
efficient development of his mental pro- 
cesses that he is unable to give full 
expression to his personality in the 
atmosphere of official Washington? 

It can only be said now that to 
put Hoover in the Presidential chair 
would be an experimental innovation 
of a most startling sort; and I, for one, 
believe that such an experiment would 
be well worth trying. 
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G. Leroi Clarke 


After studying the 
Palmer Plan of 
Photoplay Writirg 
he sold his first 


formerly a min- 
ister. 


Dorothea Nourse 


Attributes her suc- 
cess as a_ motion 
picture writer to 
the Palmer Plan. 
She quickly sold 
“Daffodils and 
Diamonds” after 
enrolling. 





Paul Schofield Mrs, Caroline Sayre 
A year ago he was Wrote the photo- 
a rank outsider. play ‘‘Live Sparks” 
He studied the for J. Warren Ker- 


Palmer Plan. To- 
day he is under a 
2-year contract as 
staff writer with 
Thos. H. Ince Studios 





rigan, one of scores 
of new writers we 
are developing by 
correspondence —in- 
struction. 











5000 New 


Wanted for Motion Pictures 


(The above figure does not include material needed for religious, commercial and educational films.) 


The motion picture industry is 
confronted with a grave dearth of 
story-plots. Producers will pay you 
well for any workable story-ideas. 
95% of book material is unsuited to 
their needs. And as yet not enough 
people are writing for the screen to 
supply the demand. Somewhere in 
America this year, scores of new 


$250 to $2,000 for Workable Motion 
Picture Story Plots 


People with merely good ideas for 
stories, who are willing during spare 
hours to learn how motion picture 
directors want their plots construct- 
ed, can succeed. 


Learn how you too can master this high- 
paid art in spare time 


The famine in story-plots first became 
acute about two years ago. Public 
taste changed. Play-goers began to de- 
mand real stories. Plenty 


Story-Ideas 


photoplay writers will be developed. 
Many of them have never written a 
line for publication. Literary genius 
is not a prime factor to success in 
motion picture story writing. If 
you have a story-idea as good as 
some you have seen produced— 
this opportunity is wide open to 
you. 


Producers will pay $100 to $500 
for comedies; $250 to $2,000 for 
five-reel dramatic scripts. People 
who never saw a motion picture stu- 
dio have succeeded. 


Lasky scenario writer; Col. Jasper 
Ewing Brady, of Metro’s scenario statt ; 
Denison Clift, Fox scenario editor; 
George Beban, celebrated 





of manuscripts were sub- 
mitted, but most were un- 
suitable. 

For writers didn’t 
know how to adapt their 
stories for the screen. 
Few people could come to 
Los Angeles to learn. A 
plan for home study had 
to be devised. 


merly staff writer of Key- 
stone, Fox, Triangle and 
Universal) finally assem- 
bled a corps of experts 
who built a plan of study 





Advisory Council E. 
The educational policy 
of The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation is directed 
by the biggest figures 
in the industry. They 
include Cecil B. De Mille, 
Director-General of the 
Famous Players - Lasky 
Corporation; Thomas H. 
“ Ince, head of Thomas H. 
Frederick Palmer (for- Ince Studios; Lois know are better than 
Weber, America’s great- some you see 

est woman producer and - 
director; Rob Wagner, 
motion picture writer for 
Saturday Evening Post. 


actor and producer; Al 
Christie, — president 
Christie Film Co.; Hugh 
McClung, expert cine- 
matographer, ete., etc. 


Free Elaborate Book 


If you have ideas for 
motion picture stories you 


on the 
screen—mail this coupon 
today. It tells all about 
the Palmer Plan in great- 
er detail. If you desire 








which new writers could 
master through correspondence. It is 
called The Palmer Plan of Photoplay 
Writing. It is endorsed by every big 
producer and star. We have developed 
scores of new writers. Many have taken 
staff positions in studios. One of our 
members was paid $3,000 for his first 
story. James Kendrick of Texas has 
sold 6 stories since enrolling a year ago. 


Special Contributors 


Included in the Palmer Course is a 
series of lectures by 12 of the leading 
authorities in the motion picture indus- 
try. They cover every technical phase 
of motion picture production. These 
special contributors include Frank 
Lloyd and Clarence Badger, Goldwyn 


’ directors; Jeanie MacPherson, noted 


to consider the unusual 
Opportunity in this new field of art 
seriously—this book will be mailed to 
you free. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


Department of Education, 
853 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, 
853 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book, ‘““‘The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writ- 
ing.”’ Also ‘‘Proof Positive,’’ containing Success 
Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 
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NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


The ‘only pictorial daily news- 
paper in the United States. 
Established June 26th, 1919. 


Now 8th in point of circulation 
among all the morning news- 


papers of the United States. 
Tabloid size, 20 to 24 pages. 


All the news in pictures 
and condensed text. 


By mail 


25 City Hall Place 








75 cents per month 
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SHOULD KNOW * 
Sent Prepaid for only 50c 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
great birth control advocate—and although it was 


suppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 
permitted to send it to you. 

It contains information never before published, 
and everyone that reads this book cannot helo but 
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Zero Hour Along the Marne 


(Continued from page 279) 
continued casualties under the hot fire 
of our artillery. 

Two and one-half additional bat- 
talions of the 42nd Division were put 
into the intermediate position during 
the afternoon, but, having failed to 
win success anywhere east of Reims, 
the enemy made but disjointed at- 
tempts to renew the offensive on 
July 16 and by the 19th began with- 
drawing his attack divisions from that 
front. The 42nd was similarly with- 
drawn so soon as it was evident that 
the attack was over and was sent to 
the Marne salient, where on July 25 
it relieved the 26th Division in the 
pursuit of the enemy north of Chateau- 
Thierry. 

Meantime General Dickman’s 3rd 
Division, because it alone was occupy- 
ing the front line of its sector, east of 
Chateau-Thierry, had borne a still 
more conspicuous part in the repulse of 
the great German offensive. At dawn 
of July 15 the masses of German in- 
fantry came pouring down from the 
lofty hills which dominate from the 
north the lowlands within the bend 
of the Marne west of the river 
Surmelin. Owing to the great breadth 
of the sector, over ten _ kilome- 
ters, the four regiments of the 
3rd Division were all in line, the 4th 
Infantry on the left, then in order, the 
7th, the 30th and the 38th. The attack 
fell entirely on the last three regi- 
ments. Vigorously supported by the 
fire of the American and French ar- 
tillery stationed further back, even the 
outpost detachments of the 7th, 30th 
and 38th regiments, commanded rc- 
spectively by Colonels T. M. Anderson, 
E. L. Butts and U. G. McAlexander, re- 
fused to retire from the river bank and 
with their rifles and machine guns 
drove back the boats and pontoons in 
which the Germans sought to cross. 

At only two points on the left and 
center did the enemy succeed in get- 
ting over. The small detachment which 
crossed near Fossoy was destroyed by 
soldiers of the right of the 7th Infan- 
try and the left of the 30th Infantry. 
A larger body, amounting altogether 
to more than a regiment, which came 
over from Charteves, was met at Mezy 
and along the grade of the Metz-Paris 
railroad by an -advanced platoon of 
the 30th Infantry, which, scorning to 
surrender or even to give ground, 
fought until it was practically exter- 
minated after having inflicted far great- 
er losses upon its assailants. The Ger- 
mans who passed Mezy and pushed on 
south toward the highway between 
Chateau-Thierry and Crezancy, on the 
Surmelin, were met and repulsed north 
of the road by detachments of the 7th 
and 30th Infantry under Major Ditto 
and Major Paschal. By 8 o’clock a. m. 
the fight on the left and center had 
virtually ended in our victory. 

On the right, however, the 38th In- 
fantry had a longer, if not a harder, 
struggle. In the hilly, wooded country 
east of the Surmelin the 125th French 
Division fell back when the Germans 
crossed the river. This exposed the 
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regiment, but instead of retiring from 
the Marne the flank was merely swung 
around facing east and extended down 
the Surmelin by reserve companies so 
as to stop the attack in that direction. 
Along the Marne at the foot of the 
Jaulgonne Bend, Major Rowe’s bat- 
talion broke the attempts of the Ger- 
mans to cross and, tho surrounded on 
three sides, Major Rowe cheerfully 
sent back word to headquarters that 
his men were holding the line and 
could do so indefinitely. They did hold 
it for five days, until the enemy re- 
tired from the hills east of them. 

Across the hills last mentioned, be- 
tween the Surmelin river and Chatil- 
lon, some twenty kilomcters further 
up the Marne, the Gcrmans, follow- 
ing up the French retirement, ad- 
vanced to a depth of four or five 
kilometers south of the Marne. Just 
east of the Surmelin, in the valley of 
a small creek containing the village of 
Conde-en-Brie, the hamlets of Evry and 
St. Agnan and the farm of Donnejeu, 
the advancing enemy encountered 
Colonel M. D. Brown’s 109th Infan- 
try, of the 28th Division; Pennsyl- 
vanians. During the 15th, 16th and 
17th these men stuck to their positions, 
repulsing the enemy and _ counter- 
attacking until, as the French began 
restoring their front further east, the 
enemy fell back across the Marne. 

The struggle of the 3rd and 28th 
Divisions south of the Marne and of 
the 42nd in Champagne, together with 
the epic stand of the 2nd at Bclleau 
Wood early in June, complete the tale 
of participation by American troops 
in great defensive battles. 


HE day for the great counter 

stroke by Marshal Foch at length 
arrived. The two American divisions, 
the First and Second, which con- 
tributed most materially to the suc- 
cess of that epoch-marking event of 
July 18, at 4:35 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of that day attacked eastward 
across the plateau southwest of Sois- 
sons, at the same moment with the 
whole line of American and French 
divisions of General Mangin’s 10th 
Army and General Degoutte’s 6th 
Army, on the 50-kilometer front from 
the Aisne to Chateau-Thierry. The 
1st Division, now commanded by Gen- 
eral C. P. Summerall, and the 2nd, 
under General J. G. Harbord, were 
charged with overrunning the high 
plateau extending from the valley of 
the Ru de Retz to the valley of the 
Crise river, directly south of Soissons, 
where they would cut the main high- 
way and the railroad running to Cha- 
teau-Thierry via Oulchy-le-Chateau. 
The depth of their advance would have 
to average about ten kilometers. 

Gallantly supported by a large num- 
ber of French heavy and light tanks, 
the divisions jumped off, the First on 
the edge of the plateau near Cutry, the 
Second from the rim of the Villers-Cot- 
terets Forest. The tremendous attack, 
preceded by a barrage of the utmost 
intensity, took the enemy completely by 
surprise and overran his front and 
secondary defensive positions at a 
bound, capturing hundreds of prison- 
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40 minutes’ use 


Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved b» high dental authoritics 


This test requires four minutes daily 
for ten days. To millions it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 

The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now should lead you to learn the 
way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. By a 
viscous, ever-present film. You can 
feel it with your tongue. Modern re- 
search has traced most tooth troubles 
to it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If not removed it hardens. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it, so much escapes the tooth 
brush. Thus well-brushed teeth by 
millions discolor and decay. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 


tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, 
pyorrhea, 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the film- 


They, 
are the chief cause of 


coat, but that is periodic. The need 
was for a daily film combatant, and 
science long has sought it. The way 


has now been found. Able authorities 
have proved its efficiency. And now 
leading dentists everywhere are urging 
its adoption. 

An ideal tooth paste has been cre- 
ated to meet all modern requirements. 
The name is Pepsodent. And this new 
film combatant is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


We now supply to thousands daily, 
a quick, convincing test. And we urge 
every home to make it. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this method long seemed 
barred. Science, however, has dis- 
covered a harmless activating method, 





PAT. OFF. 


PepsadéAt 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


- active pepsin can be daily used on 
m. 

Send the coupon for a 1o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

Compare your teeth now with your 
teeth in ten days. Then decide for 
yourself the way to beauty and to 
better protection. This test is most 
important. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 





Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 482, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. | 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 
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second Street. 


lease. 


Central Park. 





Majestic 
Hotel and Restaurants 


Fronting Central Park at the Motor Entrance, West Seventy- 


One corner suite—best—now at our disposal for October on 
Eight rooms, five baths. 
New arrangement two rooms and bath, all windows overlooking 


Enchanting vista within surprisingly convement nearness to the 
heart of the world’s metropolis. 


SPECIAL DINNER 


Sundays, Noon to 8.30. 
Thursdays, 6 to 8.30 . ’ 
Other days (Petit diner sur le plat) 1.50 


May be divided as required. 


Copeland Townsend 


$2.00 
2.00 




































THAT 
SOOTHING QUIETNESS 


On the cinderless paths of the Great Lakes— 
8o deliciously restful to tired city nerves—is 
only one of the advantages of this kind of 
summer travel, for business or pleasure, on the 
palatial, luxurious D. & C. Line steamers. 


DAILY 
Detroit and Cleveland 


Detroit and Buffalo 
Three Trips Weekly 
(June 16 to July 1) 
Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, St. Ignace 
Six Trips Weekly 


(July 1 to Sept. 15) 


Rail tickets ageonted, either Pectin between 
Detroit and Buffalo. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

J. T. McMillan, L. G. Lewis, 
Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
Send 2c steme for illus’, ated pamphlet « and Great 
Lakes Map Gen, 
‘Pose. hot o> ml Detroit, ‘Mich. 























Delightful Vacation Cruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
American Travel Club, Boz 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 











Atlantic City is 
famous for its dee 
lightful climate, its 
invigorating salt- 
sea air, its surf bathe 
ing, its miles of 
Boardwalk and end- 
less amusements — 


and CHALFONTE | | 
Hospitable, quiet, 
home-like. 








American 
Plan. Always 
Open 


THE LEEDS 
COMPANY 








}|same north-and-south line. While the 
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ers and scores of cannon and machine 
guns. By 7:30 o’clock in the morning 
both divisions, with the Moroccans 
abreast of them in the center, had 
driven forward more than four. kilom- 
eters, General Summerall’s men hav-" 
ing conquered Crevancon Farm and, in 
a desperate struggle, Missy-aux-Bois 
ravine, while General Harbord’s had 
passed Verte Feuille and Beaupaire 
Farms and driven beyond the village 
of Vauxcastille. 

From this time forward the 1st Di- 
vision had a harder time, but the 2nd 
continued going with almost unabated 
speed. Owing to delays in the- Vil- 
lers-Cotterets Forest the men had 
come upon the front line at double time 
at the zero hour and had gone across 
at the same pace. Major Fechet’s bat- 
talion of the 23rd Infantry, Colonel 
Paul B. Malone’s' regiment, had 
reached Beaurepaire Farm, nearly 
two and one-half kilometers beyond the 
jump-off, fifteen minutes after start- 
ing, and the first waves of Colonel Le- 
roy Upton’s 9th Infantry and of Col- 
onel A. Catlin’s 5th Marines were 
abreast of them there. Sweeping on, 
now, across the upland, the division 
plunged into the deep ravine of Vaux- 
castille, went thru it after a brief but 
violent struggle with its defending in- 
fantry and machine gunners, reached 
the further side and drove over an- 
other strip of upland to the ravine of 
Vierzy, which they reached at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning. The supporting 
detachments continued to fight most 
of the day, all of them without food 
and most of them without water. 

At 6:30 o’clock in the evening the 
advance was resumed by Colonel Up- 
ton’s and Colonel Malone’s troops, the 
Marines remaining in support. At 8 
o’clock two more kilometers had been 
gained across the open toward the 
Soissons-Chateau-Thierry road, which, 
lying beyond the village of Tigny, was 
still about two and one-half kilometers 
ahead. Severe casualties were experi- 
enced during the night while the troops 
lay in a semi-circle on the exposed 
plateau, surrounded on three sides by 
the enemy. But at dawn the 6th 


-,|Marines and the 2nd Engineer Regi- 
'}ment advanced thru the front line and 


pushed on agajnst heavy fire to Tigny, 
where, after starting the intrench- 
ment of their front, the exhausted 
American troops were relieved by a 
French division almost within a 
stone’s throw of the Chateau-Thierry 
road. General Harbord’s division had 
lost nearly 50 per cent of its strength 
in casualties, but in its whirlwind bat- 
tle of twenty-six hours it had driven 
forward over eight kilometers and 
eaptured more than 3000 prisoners and 
sixty-six pieces of artillery. 

Further north, General Summer- 
all’s troops, after passing the Missy- 
aux-Bois ravine, had a hard struggle 
and suffered great losses in getting 
across the next section of the plateau 
to the Ploisy ravine. Ploisy ravine 
was finally conquered in a_ stub- 
born, all-night battle on July 19-20 and 
meantime, on the right, General George 
B. Duncan’s 1st Brigade reached the 
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long range German guns emplaced 
northeast of Soissons, eight or . ten 
kilometers away, bombarded the Amer- 
ican positions with giant projectiles, 
the 2nd Brigade engaged in a furious 
struggle for Berzy-le-Sec, the last 
stronghold of the Germans on the high- 
land above the Crise valley. During 
the early morning of July 21 the place 
was finally carried in a thrilling as- 
sault led by General Buck in person 
and, the Ist Brigade having meantime 
advanced into the Crise valley, the final 
objective of the division stood practi- 
cally attained. It was relieved by a 
British division on the night of July 22. 

The losses of the 1st Division had 
been heavy, about 7000, all told. Sixty 
per cent of its officers were killed or 
wounded. Colonel C. S. Babcock’s 28th 
Infantry made its final attack on 
Berzy-le-Seec with only 280 effectives; 
the 26th Infantry came out of action 
under command of a captain of less 
than two years’ experience, while both 
the 16th and the 18th Infantry regi- 
ments lost all their field officers. But 
General Summerall’s troops captured 
over 3500 prisoners and sixty-eight 
field guns from seven different Ger- 
man divisions, cleared eleven kilome- 
ters of enemy territory in four days 
and broke the back of the Marne salient. 

About half way between the 2nd Di- 
vision, near Verte Feuille Farm, and 
the 26th at Belleau Wood, there were, 
on the morning of July 18, three of 
the infantry regiments of General 
George H. Cameron’s 4th Division, 
amalgamated for the attack with two 
French divisions. The 39th Infantry, 
under Colonel Frank C. Bolles, served 
as a unit in the French 39th Division. 
The 58th and 59th Infantry, which, 
when together, composed General 
Frank D. Webster’s 8th Infantry 
Brigade, served by battalions with the 
164th French Division. 

The 39th Infantry lay in the center 


of its division with its right on the| 


north bank of the Oureq river near 
Troesnes. It was charged with sweep- 
ing the northern half of the river val- 
ley and the adjacent highlands, while 
a French regiment did similar duty on 
the south side. At the very beginning, 
Colonel Bolles’ men had to cross the 
deep and marshy valley of the little 
Saviere river, which was quickly ac- 
complished. During the morning Major 
Mitchell’s 2nd Battalion cleaned up the 
difficult woods of Cresnes, beyond the 
Saviere, and at 3:40 o’clock p. m. the 
1st Battalion took the next village to 
the east, Noroy. Next morning at 4 
o’clock the 3rd Battalion, on the high 
ground furthest north in the regi- 
mental sector, captured Chouy and, the 
the line being straightened on the hill- 
crest east of that place, which was the 
third objective, Colonel Bolles’ regi- 
ment, with the rest of the 39th Di- 
vision, was relieved on the 20th. 

The 58th and 59th Infantry were 
in the Hautevesnes sector, six or seven 
kilometers northeast of Belleau Wood, 
when they went over to the attack with 
General Gaucher’s poilus. The ad- 


vance of the 164th Division was almost | 
as breathless as that of the 2nd United | 
States, for at 5 a. m. the Franco-| 
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300 miles of foaming surf, 
shelving beaches, pictur- 
esque rocks, rugged head- 
lands and wooded shores, 


Lakes and Woods 


Vast forests, beautiful lakes 

and rivers, where you may 

fish, camp, canoe and 
renew your youth. 


Summer sports. Camps 
Splendid hotels 


Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. 
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|| For Booklets and information address 


VACATION BUREAU | |}. 
Room 502, Railroad Bldg., New Haven, Coun. 


New En 


The Vacation Land 


ngland 





White Mountains 
of NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Four hundred square miles of 
towering peaks, fragrant for- 
ests, woodland trails, rushing 
streams, 100-mile views. 


Air that gives new life. 









Tournament golf. State Roads. 
All outdoor sports. 
Charming social life. 

Through train service from 


Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. 














Vacation Books 


Complete information about the 
best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in the White Mountains; 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont Lakes and Woods; Berk- 
shire Hills, Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard, Nantucket, N arragan- 
sett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot 
Bay, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor, 


Send for Them 
| State Region You Prefer 























HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ experience in 
planning tours thru this wonderful country. Sail June 24 and 
June 25. Send tor booklet. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York 














We assist in preparing material for 


SPEAKERS: special articles, papers, speeches, de- 


bates. Expert, echolarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SALESMEN— City or Traveling Experience 


unnecessary. 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-E, Chicago, Il), 





Book on Law Free 


\ Write today for = rnew | pr i care book 
2% on “The Power of La 
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‘ Boston 
Garter 


Ween the World om 


For more than fortyyears Boston Garter 

has been a friend to men the world over. 

It not only keeps the old but makes many 
{| new ones each year. Most menask for 
{| Boston Garter as a matter of course— 
i) the two words go so well together. 


) GEORGE ata co., aiaine, BOSTON 
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NEW 


MONTEREY 
HOTEL 


The Ideal Resort Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 19TH 
North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on ocean. All outside 
rooms; hot ahd cold salt water in 
bathrooms. 


Most Luxurious Grill 


service a la carte and dancing— 
largest and most beautiful on the 
Jersey Coast. Ideal for motorists. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
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Be guided by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Officially adopted by Steamship 
Companies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- (& 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 


Sold by leading druggists — 60c 
and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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legat 9. Montreal, New York, New York Office, 8 West 40th Street 
London. : 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


EUROPE IS OPEN 





dete taint = — oad iiaaataaaie a Opens June 12. Elevation 1400 feet. 
a 8, a Ss, sakes, ountains. uxceptional ar- >S] ; 1 
rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


Sail May, June, July. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


How to Make Your Salary Worth 
10 to 30% More 


Wonderful new plan which increases buying 
power of your present income 10 to 30% 


O matter how much 

or how little you 
are now earning no 
matter how great your 
difficulty in “making 
both ends meet,” through this 
new plan you can save a sub- 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 











No red tape, nothing 
complicated about it— 
just two minutes a day 
is all that is necessary. 
The entire system com- 

The Ferrin Money- 





prises: 


stantial amount each month and 
still enjoy the pleasures that 
make life worth while. 

This plan is just the same as 
a boost in your pay, for you will 
be able to enjoy more pleasures 
than ever before. And you will 
get real joy out of them—be- 
cause you will know you can af- 
ford them. The secret lies in the 


and Budget System 
Y This wonderful system of sav- 





ing money is simplicity itself. : 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. F 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the Ferrin Money-Making Account 
System (the entire five books) for Free Examination. 
I will send you $3.50 in full payment within five days 
after receipt, or return the books. 


Name 








Ferrin Money-Making Account | 


Making Account Book, The Fer- 
rin Kitchen Calendar, The Fer- 
rin Pocket Account Book, The 
Ferrin Investment and Insur- 
ance Register, and the Ferrin 
Household Inventory and Fire 


Insurance Record. With this 
System, you will be amazed at 
how easy it really is to put away 
money each week, 


Send No Money 


Simply mail the coupon and the 
complete Ferrin System (5 books in 
all) will be sent you by return mail. 
Keep it 5 days. Then, if you feel that 
you can go without it, send it back 
and you will owe nothing. But when 
you have seen what big returns it 
pays, you will surely want it,. espe- 
cially as we are now making a special 
short-time offer of only $3.50 for the 
complete system. Send the coupon 
now. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. F 311 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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American line had engulfed Haute- 
vesnes and at 11 reached Courchamps, 
five kilometers beyond the jump-off 
line, and captured this strong Ger- 
man position. Next day the troops 
evercame the upland farms of Gre- 
nouillere and Remise and on the 20th 
approached a hilly woodland, the 
Bois de Bonnes, where such a _ stub- 
born battle occurred that the woods 
were not cleared until the 22nd. Then 
the front line advanced across the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons road beyond 
which, at a distance of fourteen kilom- 
eters from the initial line of attack, 
the division was relieved. 


S the Ist and 2nd American Di- 

visions were given the task of break- 
ing thru south of Soissons, so the 26th 
Division, with a French division on its 
right, both under corps -command of 
General Hunter Liggett’s First Ameri- 
can Corps, was given the task of act- 
ing as pivot for the general attack and 
of driving ‘the enemy back northeast- 
ward from Chateau-Thierry. 

General Clarence R. Edwards’ 26th 
Division, of New England troops, had 
been in line for a week along the hills 
south of the Gobert creek, on both sides 
of Belleau Wood, when it joined in the 

eneral advance of July 18. Its attack 
problem was difficult because its left 
had to first strike northward and its 
right eastward, after which both flanks 
would be obliged to codrdinate their 
further advance northeastward. Under 
cover of a heavy morning fog the as- 
sault was made on the right by the 
2nd Battalion of the 103rd Infantry, 
under Captain Hosford, charging north- 
east from Belleau Wood to take the nar- 
row gauge railway line in the creek 
valley between Bouresches and Bel- 
leau; in the center by the 3rd Battalion 
of the 104th Infantry, under Major 
E. E. Lewis, attacking north against . 
Belleau and Givry villages; and on the 
left by the 3rd Battalion of the 103rd 
Infantry, under Major Southard, di- 
rected north against Torcy village. 

All of these positions had been taken 
and consolidated before 8:30 a. m. 

Being obliged now, in its capacity 
of pivot, to await the further advance 
of the front extending up toward Sois- 
sons, General Edwards’ men found 
the task of holding their new line more 
difficult than had been the taking of it. 
Under harassing machine gun fire 
the New Englanders not only held 
fast, but made another general ad- 
vance on the afternoon of the 20th, 
when the line was pushed out over the 
hills east of the creek and extended 
from Les Brusses Farm on the left to 
La Gonetrie Farm on the right. 

Next morning the enemy was in full 
retreat to the northeast. The 26th Di- 
vision pursued hotly until, after cross- 
ing the Chateau-Thierry-Soissons road, 
stiff resistance was again encountered 
at Epieds and Trugny, villages lying in 
a broad, shallow creek valley with 


dense woods admirably suited for ma- 
chine gun nests on the ascending hill 
slopes south and east of them. Here 
ensued a disjointed but severe strug- 
gle lasting for two days, until during 
the night of the 23rd-25th, the enemy 
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MUSIC AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Forty-Seventh Annual Assembly, July 1 to August 29 


Chautauqua Lectures, Chautauqua Schools, Chautauqua Music—all are famous, and all will 
be exceptionally well worth while this year. The program will be brilliant, and all indications point 
to a memorably successful season. The Music Program will be of unsurpassed excellence. 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The New York Symphony Orchestra will be at Chautauqua for six weeks, beginning July 5. 

The Orchestra will give a series of Classical concerts on Monday evenings, Matinee concerts 
on Wednesday afternoons, and popular concerts on Saturday evenings. 

On Thursday and Friday of each week the Orchestra will give “twilight concerts,” outdoors. 


The “indoor” concerts will be given in the Amphitheater, a “hall without walls,” seating 6,000 
persons. 


There will be a special Music Week, August 9-14. 


This is the most ambitious music program Chautauqua has ever undertaken, and promises a 
tremendous popular success. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Piano, Ernest Hutcheson, Eliza McC. Woods, Austin Conradi. 

Voice, Horatio Connell, Frederick B. Shattuck. 

Organ, Henry Bethuel Vincent. 

Violin, Sol. Marcosson. 

Public §chool Music, Howard Clarke Davis, Director; T. P. Giddings, Luther G. Weigle, 
Elbridge W. Newton, Helen S. Leavitt. 

Courses in Orchestral instruments. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CHOIR 


William C. Bridgman has just been appointed to the Directorship formerly held by Alfred 
Hallam. The new Choral Director at Chautauqua is now choirmaster of St. James Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn. 


He will train and direct the Chautauqua Choir and the Junior Choir, which is made up of mem- 
bers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 


Mr. Bridgman directed the Queens Choral Society of 150 voices for three years, the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Choir of 1,200 voices for five years, and the Gounod Society for two years. He has 
been associated with Mr. Damrosch in training the Brooklyn branch of the Oratorio Society of New 
York. 





CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM, 1920 


Formal Opening, Thursday, July 1. Music Week Symphony’ Orchestra Concerts, 
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Opening Summer Schools, Saturday, July 3. 

Celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary, July 12-17. 

Exhibit of Paintings and Sculpture by St. Louis 
Artists, July 13-30. 

Annual Prize Spelling Match, Wednesday, July 14. 

Symposium “Aftermath of the War in Europe,” 
July 19-24. 

Cc. L. S. C. Rally Day, Saturday, July 24. 

Symposium “Women’s Activities in the New Era,” 
August 2-7. 

Old First Night, Tuesday, August 3. 

Country Fair, Saturday, August 7. 


August 9-14. 
Annual Exhibition School of Physical 
Tuesday, August 10. 
Denominational Day, Wednesday, August 11. 
Closing Summer Schools, Friday, August 13. 
Grange Day, Saturday, August 14. 
Symposium “Americanization,” August 16-21. 
Open Forum School of Methods, August 16-27. 


Recognition Day for Home Readers, Wednesday, 
August 18. 


National Army Day, Saturday, August 21. 
Closing Day, Sunday, August 29. 


Education, 


For information as to music (or other) courses, hotels, boarding houses, amusements, etc, address 


PRESS DEPT., CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
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Fight Per 
Cent 


With Excellent 
Opportunity for 
Additional Profit 


An urusually well 
safeguarded First 
Preferred Stock of 
one of our most im- 
portant and profitable 
industries. 


Net tangible asset 
$343 for each pre- 
ferred share. 

Equity in New York 
real estate alone 
$160 for each 
preferred share. 


Earnings nine times 
preferred divi- 
dend require- 
ments. 


Management con- 
servative and 
successful. 


Four plantsin stra- 
tegic locations. 


Issue to be rapidly 
retired by sink- 
ing fund. 


We recommend this 
investment and offer 
it on a basis assuring 
an additional profit. 
Ask for Circular No. 
1076 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1918) 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Branches: 


St. Louis. 
Milwaukee 
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once more retreated, this time to the 
clearing of La Croix Rouge Farm. 
Here, on the night of the 24th, Gen- 
eral Edwards’ tired troops were re- 
lieved by the 42nd Division, after hav- 
ing pursued the enemy about 18% 
kilometers. 

When General Menoher’s men un- 
dertook to advance into the-.clearing 
of La Croix Rouge Farm on the 25th 
they were driven back by the fire from 
the farm itself and from the woods 
east of it. But during the following 
night some patrols of Colonel E. R. 
Bennet’s 168th Infantry found a grass- 
grown ditch leading up to the 
farm buildings. Creeping thru it, two 
platoons surprised the garrison on the 
morning of the 26th. It was the key 
to the position and altho during the 
rest of that day fighting was severe 
along the line of the woods, the enemy 
retired that night about six kilometers 
to the north bank of the Ourcq. 

The 42nd Division followed, over- 
coming enemy rear guards at La Croix 
Blanche Farm and other places and 
finally being stopped by strong resist- 
ance at the Ourcq river, a small stream 
but deep and with precipitous banks. 
Here the Germans evidently meant to 
make a stand for they held the north 
bank in force against the American 
and French battle front from beyond 
Fere-en-Tardenois, at the northwest, 
to the Bois Meuniere. On July 28 the 
28th Division came into line on the 
right of the 42nd, and on the 29th the 
3rd Division reached the hilly ground 
beyond Cierges, further to the right. 

General Haan’s troops, last men- 
tioned, had only won thru to the Ourcq 
after a week of hard fighting which 
ensued upon its passage of the Marne 
on July 21 at Chateau-Thierry, Chier- 
ry, Charteves and Jaulgonne. Liaison 
between adjoining units was almost 
impossible and the general front 
was driven ahead practically by the 
efforts of isolated detachments. Col- 
onel Anderson’s men of the 7th Infan- 
try thus gradually cleared the Bois de 
Mont |’Eveque, while those of Colonel 
Dorey’s 4th Infantry worked their way 
up the ridges past Les Franquets 
Farm. Meantime Colonel Butts and 
Colonel McAlexander, with the 30th 
and 38th Infantry, forced their way to 
Le Charmel, which was finally cap- 
tured on July 25 and the chateau and 
park east of it on the 26th. Thus the 
division front finally reached the edge 
of the watershed between the Marne 
and the Ourcq. During the two follow- 
ing days the watershed was crossed, 
the 7th and 4th Infantry clearing the 
Vente Jean Guillaume on the left and 
the other two regiments approaching 
Ronchere, which they captured on the 
28th. Swinging, now, slightly to the 
left, the division approached Cierges. 

Meantime, on July 28, General 
Menher’s and General Muir’s divisions 
had begun a desperate battle to gain 
the high ground beyond the Ourcq east 
of Fere-en-Tardenois. The German po- 
sitions here had been arranged with 
great skill and were very strong. 

The general attack of the 42nd Di- 
vision on the morning of the 28th soon 
carried it across the Ourcgq, in spite of 
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terrific enemy fire, not alone from the 
ground, but from a host of German 
combat airplanes. But after the pas- 
sage of the stream every inch had to 
be striven for. On the right Colonel 
Bennet’s Iowans and the Alabama 
troops of Colonel Screws’ regiment 
time after time took Sergy and the hill 
northwest of it only to be driven out 
again. The New Yorkers of the 165th 
Infantry, under Colonel Frank R. Mc- 
Coy, after a long artillery fire of de- 
struction on Meurcy Farm, advanced 
and took it in a hot bayonet fight on 
the 29th, but could not exist there under 
the concentration of German fire from 
the Forest of Nesles. They held it, 
however, by digging themselves in in 
the tiny Bois Colas, close by, where 
they held on grimly for several days. 
On the left, the Ohioans of the 
168th Infantry gradually surrounded 
Seringes by taking Hill 184, northwest 
of it, and before evening of the 29th 
stormed the village. 

Persistent efforts by the 28th Di- 
vision in front of Cierges had ad- 
vanced its front nearly up to that vil- 
lage by the morning of the 29th, the 
day on which General Haan’s 32nd Di- 
vision relieved the 3rd and came into 
action to the right of the 28th. The fol- 
lowing afternoon General Ec B. Wi- 
nans’ 64th Infantry Brigade of the 
82nd took the Bois de Cierges at the 
same time that the 28th Division en- 
tered the village of that name. Widen- 
ing, now, its front by putting General 
W. D. Conners’ 63rd Infantry Brigade 
in place of the 28th Division, the left 
of the 32nd and the right of the 42nd 
between them took the southern part 
of the Bois Jomblets, on its dominating 
hill. On the rest of its front the 32nd 
found a zone of interlocked machine 
gun positions similar to those in front 
of the 42nd, the chief centers of which 
were Bellevue and Reddy Farms and 
Hill 230. Altho a _ strong German 
counter-attack, on the morning of 
August 1, resulted in the temporary 
loss of the Bois Jomblets, that after- 
noon Colonel C. R. Langdon’s 127th 
infantry surrounded and overcame 
Bellevue Farm and at about the same 
time the 125th, under Colonel W. V. 
Morrow, not only retook the Bois Jom- 
blets but captured also the Bois Plan- 
chette. The next day saw the capture 
of Hill 230 by the 32nd Division and 
the close approach of General Meno- 
her’s troops to the Forest of Nesles. 
That afternoon the line of the Ger- 
mans gave way and all of their re- 
maining defensive positions north of 
the Ourcq fell to the Americans. 

During their five days battle along 
the Ourcgq the 42nd, 3rd, 28th and 32nd 
Divisions, on a front of approximately 
ten kilometers, had slowly ground their 
way by heroic fighting thru the enemy’s 
forward positions to those further 
back, advancing everywhere between 
one and two kilometers. At the same 
time the enemy was fighting a rear 
guard action along the Ourcq in order 
to cover the withdrawal of his booty, 
troops and material to the north side 
of the Vesle. 

With Colonel Kelly’s 117th En- 
gineers in front line to replace the ex- 
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hausted infantry, the 42nd Division 
during the afternoon of August 2 
drove northward thru the Forest of 
Nesle in pursuit of the enemy, while 
further to the right the 32nd kept par- 
allel with it across open, rolling coun- 
try thru Coulonges, Cohen and Dra- 
vegny. The 42nd was now the only di- i : s 
vision of the 1st American Corps in A National Investment Service 

line while the 32nd was under the 

French 38th Corps, which had also the (THROUGH the aid and co-operation of our correspondents we are 
28th American Division in support and enabled to offer an investment service national in scope. 

the 3rd in reserve. The 38th Corps was We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the 
relieved on August 4 by the 3rd Amer- following well known firms having offices in various cities: 

ican Corps under General Robert Lee 
Bullard. Little resistance was encoun- 
tered on August 3, during which the 
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Americans were pushing thru the For- 
est of Dole, Chery-Chartreuve, Mont 
St. Martin and St. Gilles toward the 
Vesle at St. Thibaut and Fismes. The 
4th Division relieved the 42nd while 
advancing and was not checked until 
nearly 10 o’clock p. m. when, on de- 
scending into the Vesle valley, heavy 
artillery fire was encountered from 
north of the river and from St. Thi- 
baut itself. The 32nd was similarly 
brought to a halt south of Fismes. 
The next several days were spent 
in bringing the artillery up into posi- 
tion and in persistent efforts first to 
reach the bank of the Vesle and then 
to cross it. With General Benjamin A. 
Poore’s 7th Infantry Brigade on the 
left, in front of St. Thibaut, and Gen- 
eral Webster’s 8th Infantry Brigade 
on the right, on the morning of the 
5th, the 39th Infantry attacked St. 
Thibaut and won it before noon. But 
getting across the river was a more 
difficult matter and attacks by Colonel 
Bolles’ men and those of the 58th In- 
fantry did not succeed until late on 
August 6, when some troops got over 
on the division right. Bazoches, across 
the river from St. Thibaut, could not 
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quence of the violent enemy fire and 
counter-attacks, all the troops were 
withdrawn to the south bank. 

In General Haan’s division, further 


Through this association, clients receive prompt and accurate invest- 
ment service in the securities of governments, municipalities, rail- 


roads, public utilities and industrial corporations, 
east, the 128th Infantry under Colonel 


Robert McCoy was repulsed from H O R N B L O W E R oy W E E K S 


Fismes in its first attack on the night » BOSTON 

of August 3-4. The place was taken ep. TORTLEND 
next day by Colonel C. R. Langdon’s al ie 
127th Infantry, which, tho reduced to 
less than 400 effectives, held it until 
the division was relieved by General 
Muir’s division on August 6. 

Altho for a number of days longer 
active fighting continued on the Vesle, 
during which troops of the 28th Di- 
vision succeeded in capturing Fismette, 
across the river from Fismes, only to 
lose it again a few days later, there 
was no further substantial progress 
until early in September, when the 
Germans, having been flanked by the 
progress of the attack of General Man- 
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United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,512,007.58 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
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A Bank Knows Its Own Country 


N Japan, South Africa, Italy, England—in all 
important countries—are great commercial 
banks which can give the facts as to credit, 
markets, individual character and business 
methods that are needed by American business 
in foreign trade. 





The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York maintains close relations with these great 
international commercial banks. Through 
them, it offers to its friends the combined 
banking knowledge of the world. 








National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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For 25 years our 6% 
Year Time Certificates have 
afforded investors all the se- 









is a magazine that is teaching ¢ 
thousands of people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 

ield a liberal return. INVESTMENT 
S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


&CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


without bother or expense. 
Semi-annual 
mailed January and July— 
Principal not tied up—Cer- 


cash, 
Anyone who has saved $25 or more ought 


to know about this Company. Write for 
booklet “6% and Safety.” 
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“That tired feeling,’”’ depres- 
sion, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, ‘“‘nervousness’’—all are 
due to lack of Nerve Force. 


Can It Be Your Nerves? 


MEDICINE AND DRUGS ARE WORSE THAN. USELESS. 


Send 25c in coin or stamps for the book, ‘‘Nerve Force”—64 pages—bound in cloth, 
50c. It is the most remarkable book ever written on the vital subject of Nerve Culture. 

If you do not agree that the book marks a turning point in your present life to a life of 
greater health and Nerve Power, return it and your money will be refunded plus your outlay 
for postage 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN Suite 236, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Six Stories of Far-Sighted 


Research 
(Continued from page 280) 


The value of a device which, even 
under these conditions, is capable of 
indicating with extreme accuracy the 
position of the lighthouse or some sim- 
ilar station upon shore is obvious. This 
is exactly what may be accomplished 
thru the use of the radio direction find- 
er. Successful trials of the device have 
already taken place and it appears to 
be only a question of time before all 
of our important lighthouses will be 
provided with the necessary sending 
apparatus and when our ships will 
carry the radio compass. 

We all realize the importance of tex- 
tiles in everyday life. The Government, 
as a large buyer of cloth, required 
that the textiles out of which army 
uniforms, blankets, etc., were to 
be made, should meet certain specifi- 
cations. The performance of this work 
of determining whether the samples 
submitted agreed with these specifica- 
tions was given to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and was carried out with a 
marked degree of success. The plant 
upon which this work was done and 
the experts in textile research can now 
direct their efforts to the determina- 
tion of what constitutes good and bad 
cloth for ordinary use; an important 
line of research when it is remembered 
that the textile industry has never been 
scientifically investigated. 

Before the war, the United States 
was wholly dependent upon Europe for 
certain classes of goods. The war 
forced this country to undertake the 
making of many articles, the manu- 
facture of which before had been con- 
fined to European makers. 

A conspicuous example of a develop- 
ment of this kind was the manufactur. 
of optical glass. Previous to 1914, the 
United States had been absolutely de- 
pendent on Europe for its supply of 
this important material, and the need 
for such an industry in this country 
was not apparent to most people. Sat- 
isfactory grades of glass could be ob- 
tained from abroad at _ reasonable 
prices, far lower, it was assumed, than 





: ——____-—] | would have to be paid for a product 
ideal Investment for Sav- | | | 
ings and Surplus Funds }} 


|turned out by our higher paid labor, 
even if the processes of making the 
glass were known, and these had al- 
ways been kept secret by the European 
manufacturers. 

The Bureau of Standards foresaw 
that in the event of a great emergency, 
such as the war, we might be left 
wholly without a supply of this ma- 
terial. Shortly after the conflict in 
Europe commenced, the Bureau, there- 
fore. undertook the systematic investi- 
gation of the manufacture of optical 
glass. When the United States declared 
war on Germany in 1917, the develop- 
ment of glass-making at the Bureau’s 
plant was well under way, and within 
a short time the knowledge necessary 
for successfully making optical glass 
had been freely given to a number of 
American glass-making concerns. 

In connection with this work, an im- 
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portant process in itself is the con- 
structing of the so-called pots in which 
the glass is melted. These are large- 
sized receptacles made of a refractory 
material in which the ingredients out 
of which the glass is formed are melt- 
ed, the pot itself being placed within 
the furnace. The old way of making 
these pots was a laborious hand pro- 
cess. Thru the Bureau’s efforts a cast- 
ing method was developed which pro- 
duced not only a better pot, but one 
that is much less expensive than the 
old kind. Several firms in this country 
can now manufacture optical glass 
equal to that produced in Europe. 

Work in connection with airplanes 
is still, perhaps, regarded by most 
people as having but little actual value 
for the average citizen. However, the 
Bureau’s work on certain airplane ap- 
purtenances has been of great com- 
mercial value. 

Prominent among its various in- 
vestigations conducted during the war 
in the field of aeronautics may be men- 
tioned the researches in connection with 
airplane engines. In a laboratory de- 
signed for the purpose, the engine was 
subjected to the actual conditions en- 
countered during a flight at high alti- 
tudes and its performance was studied 
under these conditions. The Bureau 
also conducted a very thoro investiga- 
tion of the performance of aircraft 
radiators. The cooling of aeronautic 
engines is an important and serious 
problem and presents difficulties not 
met with in ordinary work. However, 
many of the basic facts underlying 
radiator design hold for all types, 
whether used on automobiles, or air- 
planes. This investigation forcibly 
brought out the good and bad features 
of radiator design and can now be ap- 
plied to the construction of radiators 
for automobiles; the same may be said 
of carburetors, and ignition appliances. 

An important part of the Bureau’s 
work in connection with gasoline en- 
gines was the determining of what 
would constitute a satisfactory fuel 
for our air service abroad. In the draw- 
ing up of fuel specifications the Bureau 
took a leading part, and during the 
past year and a half has also lent its 
aid in the investigation of many of the 
so-called “patent medicines” of the 
gasoline engine industry. Large num- 
bers of would-be fuel improvers and 
fuel dopes, by which it is claimed that 
the efficiency of gasoline can be in- 
creased, have been sent to the Bureau 
for test. In all cases, these have proved 
to be of little or no benefit. The edu- 
cation of the public on this one point 
is a matter of considerable importance. 

It is impossible within the compass 
of this article to describe even the 
more important of the results brought 
about thru the Bureau’s war-time ac- 
tivities. But the Bureau is endeavoring 
to maintain closer codperation with the 
public and the industries than ever be- 
fore, and it is believed that in general 
the value of its work is understood and 
appreciated. Its only request is, that 
the people will bring to its attention 
the problems of standardization which 
they feel require solution and will back 
up the Bureau in its work. 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 


to the wearer. 


All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 


in this country. 


W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection —- high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven P ms ——— in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
uaranteed by more than years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
rienced men, all working with an honest 
Soorutastion to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon havin 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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<} jewelry, bright as a bride’s dreams, sym- 
bolizing in eternal radiance, happiness 
that endures. Season, too, of graduation 
when in the lives of boys and girls new 
vistas dawn. Wish them joy of the future 
with gifts as lasting as your love. 
Authorixed by National Fewelers Publicity Association 


DIAMONDS - PEARLS: GEMS JEWELRY 
WATCHES - CLOCKS - SILVERWARE 











**I vouch for John J. Leary, 
Jr., absolutely. ’’— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


TALKS 

with Uake. 
From the Diaries of 
John J. Leary, Jr. 


This record of intimate con- 
versations on many subjects, 
will stand out from the entire 
field of Roosevelt literature for 
its vividness and authenticity. 


Illustrated, $3.50 net. 
At All Book Stores. 
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Oil Companies 
Analyzed 


In making decisions about oil se- 
curities familiarize yourself with 
the organization and record of the 
company issuing them. 


« The 1920 Edition of 
The Blue Book 


of 


Independent Oil 
Stocks 


gives vital facts about recognized 
companies of merit. 

Send for a copy of this valuable 
book. Ask for 85-LL and one will 
be sent gratis together with our 
booklet showing how you may buy 
securities on our Monthly Instal- 


ment Plan. 
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DUNHAM s 


Investment Securities 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 
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The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty Five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D.,, President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home 
Broadway, New York City. 


Office, 277 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to eritici sm. Absolute 
safety is the first r and te and uni- 
form return equally and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
ME POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 





important. 


67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely be: wad  onrien of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. ‘AN LIFE INSURANCE COM 


, New von cc give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 




















DIVIDENDS 





TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
‘ will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1920, 
* to stockholders of record at the close of 


' business on Saturday, June 19, 1920. 


G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946. 
Coupons from these bonds, 


be paid in New York at the 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. M. MILNE, Treasurer. 


& 


Bankers 


payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
By Charles McMorris 


Purdy. 

What effect does the poem produce on the 
reader? 

Tell the story that the poem suggests 

What is the relation of the first three lines 
to the rest of the poem? 

What is the purpose of lines four to ten 
inclusive ? 

Explain the figures of speech in lines 11, 
12 and 13. 

What is the effect of the last four lines? 
What is the meaning of every one of the 
following words: curio, musty, repose, junk, 
glimmering, pinnacle? 

What, do the words just named add to the 
poem? 

What rhetorical effects increase the beauty of 
the poem? 

Read the poem aloud in such a way that 
your reading will emphasize the effects that 
the author wished to produce. 

A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the American People. Six 
Stories of Far-Sighted Research. By 
S. W. Stratton. 

Condense into a single paragraph what the 
writer says in support of his contention 
that much real good, other than political 
good, has resulted from the World War. 
Write a briefly-worded placard that will call 
attention to the good work of the Bureau 
of Standards, and that will increase popular 
interest in that Bureau. 

Make a grammatical analysis of the first 
sentence of the article, paying especial atten- 
tion to the syntax of phrases and of clauses. 
A Message from the Belgian Govern- 
ment to the American People. Because 
We Both Love Liberty. By Baron 
Emli de Cartier. 

Write a paragraph of comparison in which 
you show similarity of spirit in the people of 
Belgium and the people of the United States. 
Condense into a single sentence the “‘mes- 
sage” from the Belgian Government to the 
American people. 

A Memorial Day Promise. By Eliza- 
beth Hamm. 

What emotion characterizes the article? 
Prove that the article has an effective climax. 
Comment on the writer’s use of adjectives 
thruout the article. What is her reason for 
using adjectives as she does? 
Zero Hour Along the Marne. 
tain Joseph Millis Hanson. 
From what point of view is the article writ- 
ten? 

What other points of view would be possible 
for an article concerning the battles along 
the Marne? 

What is the writer’s purpose in the article? 
What rhetorical devices does he employ in 
order to accomplish his purpose? 

The Sheepishness of Americans. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 

Point out examples of contrast used for the 
sake of emphasis. 

Point out examples of antithetic sentences. 
How can you apply the thought of the ar- 
ticle to the writing of school compositions? 
What is the meaning of the following sen- 
tence: “The strongest man in the world is 
he who stands most alone”? 

Define the following words, and use every 
word in an original sentence: laudable, mu- 
tual, fad, gubernatorial, metronome. 
Write, in well-formed sentences, the con- 
structive suggestions indicated in the article. 

Hoover—And the Rest. By Bruce 
Bliven. 

Explain, in full, the meaning of the follow- 
ing sentence: “It is a desperate, a sacred 
and an awful responsibility which rests upon 
the man who dares offer himself to be the 
leader of his country in such an hour of 
trial.” 

Express, in a single paragraph, the reasons 
the writer gives for believing that Mr. 
Hoover would make a satisfactory President 
of the United States. 

What devices used in printing the article 
can you employ with advantage in your 
preparation of school compositions? 

The Boom and the Book. 
Prove that the subordinate titles are both 
appropriate and effective. 

Read aloud the quotations given from Gov- 
ernor Coolidge’s speeches. What spirit do 
they express? 

Read aloud the quotation from one of Presi- 
dent Butler’s speeches. What does the quota- 
tion mean? 


By Cap- 


. The Story of the Week. 


Draw from the various articles material for 
at least ten original sentences giving definite- 
ly constructive suggestions. 


H 


ISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


The Presidential 


NEW YORK CITY 
Campaign—‘Hoover— 
and the Rest,” “The Free for All at 
Chicago,”’ ‘“‘McAdoo.” 


= I found only two men of the eleven 
who struck me as being completely .. . 
inadequate for the office [of president}. ” 
Who are the two men to whom the author 
probably refers? 

2. On what grounds does Mr. Bliven hold Mr. 
Hoover as the prime candidate for the 
presidency? 

3. Upon what issues are all candidates prac: 
cally agreed? On what issues are they di. 
vided ? 

4. Explain this quotation: “ I think he 
{Herbert Hoover] is an almost perfect ex- 
ample of Lord Bryce’s great man who lacks 
the qualities of popularity in appealing to 
a general electorate.” 

5. If Mr. Williams is correct in his analysis 
the Republican convention next month will 
e very similar in its proceedings to the 
conventions of a generation ago. Prove that 
this statement is correct. 

6. Upon what grounds does Mr. ae sup- 
port the candidacy of Mr. McAdoo 

Il. Zero Hour Along the Marne. 

1. What, in a general way, was the purpose 
.. os German High Command in July, 

2. Captain Hanson declares: “The initiative 
was lost to them and they never regained it.” 
Study the war maps of 1918 with a view to 
proving that this statement is correct. 

3. Were any regiments from your neighbor- 
hood engaged in the battles described in 
this article? What part did they take in the 
battles ? 

Ill. Because We Both Love Liberty. 

1. Review the history of Belgium under the 
following headlines: (a) the period of the 
Middle Ages, (b) the Belgian provinces in 
the time of Philip II of Spain and his suc- 
cessors, (c) the Belgian provinces at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

2. “The American Revolution was a great 
inspiration to the Belgians.” In what re- 
spects is this true? 

3. What became of the Belgian Republic es- 


bad 


Vi. 


Vil. 


tablished in 1790? How long before Belgium 
was established as a separate nation again? 


. Six Stories of Far- -Sighted Research. 
. Describe 


the organization and the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Standards. 


. What are the six subjects of research dis- 


cussed in this article? Which of the six do 
you regard as most important? 

Can you think of any problem that might 
properly be presented to the Bureau for 
solution ? 


- Radical Parties and Their Aims—‘‘The 


Socialist Convention,” “What the So- 
cialists Want,’ “Halting the Deporta- 
tions,”’ “Sane” Soctatism.”’ 

Why, in spite of the fact that he is serving 
a jail sentence, did t Socialist party nom- 
inate Eugene Debs for the presidency? 


. What is the declared attitude of the party 


toward (a) the “Soviet form of govern- 
ment,” (b) the League of Nations, (c) the 
general industrial problems of the day? 
Distinguish as far as you can between the 
Socialist party, the Communist Labor 
Party and the Communist party. 


Riots and Repression In treland— 
“Home Rule and Hunger Strikes.” 
Describe as closely as you can the present 
attitude of various English and Irish par- 
ties toward the Home Rule bill now being 
considered in Parliament. 

What do you think of the agitation in 
favor of Ireland now going on in the 
United States? 

If the Home Rule bill is passed by Par- 
liament will the Sinn Fein revolution col- 
lapse? 


Wilson Unseats a Rider. 


1. What is the meaning of the word “rider” 


as used in this article? 
Upon what grounds did the President base 
his veto? What constructive suggestions did 
he make to Congress? 


. Why does Congress not enact a law estab- 


lishing a budget system as the President 
suggests ? 


VII. Immovable Freight. 


1. Des 


. Will the 


cribe briefly the present railroad situa- 
tion in the United States? What can be 
done to remedy this situation? 

increase in freight rates asked 
for by railway executives result in better 
railway conditions? The increase in pay 
asked for by the railway unions? 








